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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


A giant stride for liberalism 


MAN AGAINST THE CHURCH, The 
Struggle between Religion and Ecclesi- 
asticism. By Duncan Howlett. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $3.50. 


Man Against the Church will take a per- 
manent place in the library of religious lib- 
eralism. Laymen will turn to it as an 
advanced course in their religion. Profes- 
sionals will argue over many issues it 
raises, but they will hardly be able to escape 
the cogency of the main thesis. 

Duncan Howlett attacks one of the most 
central questions of all religion and the one 
which liberalism has chosen to ignore—the 
role of the church. It should have been ob- 
vious to liberalism that the church was its 
key problem and that its position would be 
vulnerable until it offered a constructive so- 
lution. When liberalism set aside the central 
place given to belief and implied that man 
or his life came first, it needed next to state 
how that life was to be lived or somehow 
held together; it needed then a doctrine of 
the church. Since it never could explain the 
church it has been unable to answer that 
sharp question so often asked, “Why do I 
need a religion to be free?” Nor has it been 
able to save itself from having a merely 
negative appearance. 

Liberalism, instead, slipped into the ques- 
tionable position of supposing that that 
church was best which was least church at 
all. All the while liberalism could have 
given both affirmativeness and strength to 
its position by attending to the question of 
how men are to organize to live together 
even as they built the actual organization. 
Liberalism has seen that much of the evil 
of religion was not in religion, and not even 
in man, but in the church. Howlett begins 
with the consideration of “the struggle be- 
tween religion and ecclesiasticism” which is 
the subtitle of the book and captures deftly 
a theme of liberalism, even of all Christi- 
anity. Can a church, a living organization 
of life, be constructed which will forward 
life and not hinder it? Can a church take 
on such a large spirit that it will be able to 
include all its heretics? 

Howlett begins where liberal religion will 
always begin—with man. He considers the 
nature of man in his corporate life by ex- 
amining the state. His legal training and 
interest in political science make this ap- 
proach available to him. He examines 
authority and freedom, law and anarchy. 
He examines these questions while seeking 
to reveal the nature of man that must be 
satisfied. 

Man demands that his church be a rea- 
sonable fulfillment of its own best ideals or, 
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Duncan Howlett 


to state it differently, man’s ideals. Thus 
every living church falls short. Only the 
“integrital” church will do. Here Howlett 
adopts a new term to make his point clear. 
It is more important that he sees life as a 
process and man as irredeemably creative, 
a condition which the church above all hu- 
man institutions must meet with equal 
creativeness. 

This creativeness is not peculiar to Prot- 
estantism nor to Christianity nor Judaism. 
It is embodied in all religions and presents 
problems to each, since it arises in the nature 
of life itself? Its satisfactory solution will 
reach beyond any one of the religions to 
provide a universal form for religion. 

The book discusses all these problems di- 
rectly without side excursions. It treats of 
reformers and prophets, of freedom, author- 
ity, and democracy in the church. Thus it 
has a very pleasing unity and persuasive- 
ness. It discusses the problems in so far as it 
can right within the precincts of religious 
questions and for this reason may gain some 
interest within traditional groups—for 
which we can hope. 

The book could be supported by appen- 
dices, longer than the book itself, in the 
fields of semantics, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy. We are pleased to believe that the the- 
sis would meet the test in each of these 
fields and that the conception of man and 
his common life would be supported by the 
best we know in these human sciences. Man 


is seen as creative and the being we now 
describe as mature and of healthy person- 
ality. His communal life is understood. as it 
has been enlightened by sociology and an- 
thropology. Much of the study that has ab- 
sorbed religious liberals for the last fifty 
years will fit Howlett’s conception of the 
church perfectly, and Howlett’s conception 
will help a great deal to fit much of this 


_ Study into place in the life of religious 


liberalism. 

Religious liberalism should have been 
able to see that it was the first religious 
movement that would be able to provide a 
general theory of the church—a universal 
church, if you please. It could provide a 
church that. would be genuinely universal 
and not spuriously universal or ecumenical 
or catholic by first exterminating large por- 
tions of mankind. Thus nothing has been so 
crucial for liberalism as the church and 
nothing so shamefully ignored. It has be- 
trayed itself by talk of freedom and indi- 
vidualism and failed to appreciate its own 
communal life which it has so deeply loved. 
It should be obvious to us in the present 
world that freedom cannot be understood 
merely negatively and that to understand it 
positively is to embrace community. How- 
lett’s book is both a first step into this new 
area for religious liberalism and a giant 
stride. 

THADDEUS B. CLARK 


The inimitable Churchill 


STEMMING THE TIDE. By Winston 
S. Churchill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$5. 


Publication in book form of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s speeches seems likely to con- 
tinue as long as he continues to make them. 
The present volume covers the period 
1951-2, half of which was spent in opposi- 
tion and the other half as Prime Minister, 

The almost-even balance of strength be- 
tween Britain’s two principal political par- 
ties sharpened their exchanges, and this is 
reflected in the strongly partisan character 
of most of the speeches. But the ever- 
present sense of national peril also sounds 
a deeper note. “Fifty million people are 
now crowded in our small island which pro- 
duces food for only three-fifths of them, and 
has to earn the rest from over the seas by 
exporting manufactures for which we must 
also first import the raw material. No com- 
munity of such a size, and standing at so 
high a level of civilization, has ever been 
economically so precariously poised.” The 
situation thus concisely stated, coupled with 
problems of defense, gives point to the ap- 
peal for national unity and international 
goodwill. 

Though there are occasional evidences of 
advancing age—repartee is sometimes lim-— 
ited by his deafness—the inimitable Chur- 
chillian style remains. Those who have en- 
joyed previous books in this series will not 
be disappointed by this one. 

A. PHILLIP HEWETT 


The protest of one and many 


I PROTEST. By G. Bromley Oxnam. 
New York: Harper and Bros. $2.50. 


The full light of the summer sun was on 
the Supreme Court Building that afternoon, 
and it was difficult to read the inscription 
under its pediment, “EQUAL JUSTICE 
UNDER THE LAW.” It was Tuesday, July 
21, 1953, and G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop 
of the Washington Area of the Methodist 
Church, was on his way to a ten-hour ses- 
sion with the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. [See “‘Mr. Protestant’ 
and the Inquisitors,” September Register.] 

I Protest is Bishop Oxnam’s report of that 
experience. The growing importance of 
Congressional investigations in our national 
life makes this thorough description of his 
encounter an important document. And the 
fact that these committees now claim to 
have files on over a million citizens will 
make many read with personal concern 
what Bishop Oxnam found in his. 

The Bishop had asked for an opportunity 
to answer Rep. Donald Jackson’s charge 
that he “served God on Sunday and the 
Communist front for the balance of the 
week,” and to correct the falsehoods con- 
tained in the files which the Committee had 
been circulating about him for seven years. 
Instead of reassuring him, his confrontation 
with the Committee has evoked from him a 
protest so moral in base and so impassioned 
in expression that it reads like a contempo- 
rary Amos or Isaiah. 

It will come as a surprise to no one that 
Bishop Oxnam is not protesting against 
measures to weed Communism from Amer- 
ica; that, on the contrary, he shows with 
exhaustive documentation that he has him- 
self been at this job throughout his public 
life. Nor is he protesting against Congres- 
sional committees taking a hand in this 
work. All his indignation focuses on the 
way the House Committee has gone about 
the job it set for itself. 

The Bishop lists nine counts against the 

Committee, and discusses them at some 
length. 
* For example, the author protests that the 
committee seemed clearly less interested in 
discovering the truth than in discrediting the 
witness. An experienced newscaster told 
him before he went into the session: “Don’t 
be naive, Bishop. These men do not want 
the truth. They are out to destroy you.... 
No holds will be barred.” 

The author protests against the “shocking 
incompetence” of the Committee’s research 
—against the release of a damaging 21-page 
statement on The National Council of 
Churches which begins with the astounding 
admission “The Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has never investigated the 
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National Council. .. .’ 

The author’s strongest protest is against 
the Committee’s practice of releasing un- 
verified material on official letterhead and 
signed by an official clerk. 

“The accusations released by this Com- 
mittee are as damaging to reputation as 
quarantine signs would be to a_ business. 
What would happen to a restaurant if an ir- 
responsible health official, without so much 
as a medical examination, were to put up 
a sign in front of a restaurant reading 
‘BUBONIC PLAGUE’ because he heard 
that one of the waitresses was ill....A 
health department must not be party to a lie. 
Many citizens believe, and understandably 
so, that a Congressional committee would 
not placard an individual without investiga- 
tion. But that is precisely what this Com- 
mittee has done and does. It admits it. It 
seeks to ameliorate the situation at present 
by announcing that it does not vouch for 
the truth of the quarantine sign. That is 
the ‘fine-type’ aspect of this inexcusable 
practice.” 

It was 12:20 Wednesday morning when 
Chairman Velde announced adjournment. 
Bishop Oxnam went home, but found sleep 
impossible. In his living room he thought 
back over the years. It seemed incredible 
that a man who had sought to serve his 
country in an honored profession and had 
received the highest honors the church could 
bestow should have gone through such an 
experience. When the papers appeared, 80 
per cent of the editorials were on his side. 

“Some friends were generous enough to 
say that the hearing will mark a turn in our 
national life and that the un-American prac- 
tices of some of these investigators will be 
brought to an end. I think they overestimate 
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the significance of that day. But . . . men 
are speaking out everywhere .. . and if it 
be that the protest of one has been helpful 
in eliciting the protest of the many... the 
day was well spent.” 

HUSTON SMITH 
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“Waldemar Argow is an 
outstanding preacher and 


his message 1s reaching an 
Id *& 


ever-videning audience. 


READ AND RECOMMEND 
HIS NEW BOOK 


The Case for 


LIBERAL 
RELIGION 


At a time when liberal religion is under 
attack from many quarters, when neo- 
orthodoxy is leading a retreat to the 
Middle Ages, when many men are crying 
that the solution to the awesome problems 
facing modern man can lie only in ritual, 
dogma, and blind acceptance—at such a 
time Waldemar Argow’s newest book 
comes as a breath of fresh, bracing air. 


With eloquence and feeling, he affirms 
the ability of the liberal tradition in re- 
ligion—the tradition of Jefferson and 
Horace Mann, Lincoln and Justice Holmes 
—to meet the challenges of today and sur- 
mount them. The marvelous resources of 
the human mind and spirit are still man’s 
best hope for developing his greatest 
potentials. 


This book carries the message of Mr. 
Argow’s earlier What Do Religious Lib- 
erals Believe? forward into the fight 
against the thought control in religion 
and society which is poisoning American 
life today. 


*People who want their religion to 
make sense will be deeply indebted to 
bis book. They will discover that reason 
and inspiration can go together.’— 
A. PowELit Daviess 


$2.50 
THE ANTIOCH PRESS 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
EDD A) 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


‘Home work’ for good citizens 


Mid-summer will have arrived by the time 
you read this issue of the Register—and 
this Bookshelf. Hence, I’m wondering whe- 
ther teachers-on-vacation, parents, members 
of school boards and P.T.A’s., and good 
citizens in general have even begun to do 
essential “home work” in preparation for 
fall participation in community affairs. 

Specifically, I’m thinking of the relation 
of the individual citizen to education and to 
our public schools. We need to be informed 
upon what has happened in some communi- 
ties and might happen in any community. 
Therefore citizens must be alert to recognize 
this special type of subversion by those in- 
tent upon undermining the American system 
of free secular education. 

Oak Glen is the imaginary typical com- 
munity that Edward Darling invented as the 
center of his “documentary novel” published 
by W. W. Norton: HOW WE FOUGHT 
FOR OUR SCHOOLS. This is a novel kind 
of novel, and it is fiction that isn’t fiction 
because the words of the speeches and the 
circulars that are reported are authentic as 
to what has happened in some town, if not 
yours. 


The author, in collaboration with the Cen- 
ter for Field Studies of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, used the vast 
amount of material accumulated for analy- 
sis by the group, to weave a plausible story 
as to what happened in Oak Glen. It seemed 
to me that it took Oak Glen an unreasona- 
bly long time to wake up and DO SOME- 
THING. I got really impatient: “Why don’t 
they get started,” I said to myself, as I read 
on and on. Then I realized that that was ex- 
actly what the author wanted to show: that 
people let such matters drag along and snow- 
ball to a real crisis before they even begin 
to see the danger to our public schools and 
to the community. As to the action taken 
when the people eventually woke up and 
met the attack, the story gives suggestions 
as to how citizens may meet similar situa- 
tions. Members of the education committee 
of the League of Women Voters came to the 
rescue and participated actively in the public 
meeting which was arranged, along with 
other awakened citizens—a Judge who pre- 
sided, lawyer, business men, and a splendidly 
broad-minded minister who “carried the ball” 
to defeat the idea of imposing a fundamen- 
talist creed on all teachers—and everyone 
else, it would seem. 


“I don’t mind good honest criticism,” 
Coulton [the superintendent] said. The pub- 
lic schools have always had criticism. Some 
of it is entirely justified. Only let it be fair. 
Let it be constructive. I know we haven't 
got a foolproof system here. I know some of 
our faults, too. We don’t do enough for the 
intellectual brilliant students, for instance. 
If people are interested enough to let us 


have their opinions about what we’re trying 
to do, then I’m interested enough to listen 
to them. That's the democratic way.” 


Do get HOW WE FOUGHT FOR OUR 


SCHOOLS for your summer reading. Your 


public library should have it; let’s hope that 
it is kept in constant circulation. Better still, 
buy a copy so that you may lend it to 
friends. 


The INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE: 
The Modern Challenge to Education, by 
Richard Boyd Ballou (Beacon Press) is an- 
other book teachers and students of educa- 
tion might undertake as summer home work. 
Although parts of this book were written 
for parents, the Bookself suggests that dedi- 
cated parents who wish to undertake it post- 
pone its reading until after school opens and 
the distractions of vacation time have passed 
by. It requires concentrated attention, for 
the most part. However, you'll find herein 
up-to-date background to make the construc- 
tive criticism which Ed Darling’s school 
superintendent says is welcome. As the au- 
thor points out: “The fact that every institu- 
tion changes, however slowly, suggests the 
inevitable relationship between human needs 
and institutional character. As needs change 
institutions must adapt themselves to a new 
focus—or else decay.” 

Perhaps a present difficulty with parents 
who “deplore” this or that about the type of 
education their children receive is that they 
base their judgments upon what they did 
when they went to school rather than today’s 
needs. They overlook the fact that “Knowl- 
edge is never static as long as life remains.” 

“Teachers have a moral obligation to use 
their freedom, which democracy guards so 
jealously, to teach the truth accurately as they 
see it... The fullest possible development 
of the human personality is a necessary pre- 
requisite to having that individual able and 
willing to make his maximum contribution 
to the community as a whole. Forces in 
society beyond the control of education op- 
erate to determine how effectively an indivi- 
dual will contribute to communal life. How- 
ever, the school must see to it that he is 
prepared as far as it is humanly possible to 
make that contribution.” 

This preparation is essential because: 
“Participation in political democracy in- 
evitably demands a high degree of enlighten- 
ment, one which comprehends the paradox 
that an individual’s independence becomes 
possible only as all individuals appreciate — 
the essential interdependence of all human 
beings. The longing of mankind for a civil- 
ized way of living in the contemporary 
world can be realized only as the mass of 
mankind reaches progressively higher de- 
grees of enlightenment. The quest for that 
mass enlightenment is the greatest challenge 
to education in a democratic society.” 


Professor Ballou discusses the whole field 
of audio-visual aids in education, what these 
can accomplish and what must not be ex- 
pected from their use. “Proper use of visual 

‘aids requires more and not less preparation 

and attention on the part of the teacher.” 
The danger is that: “Media of mass com- 
munication can become forces tending to 
level down the uniqueness of individuals, to 
obliterate those distinct elements of indivi- 
dual genius which all people seem to have, 
if only in embryo.” 

Professor Ballou remarks that “thinking 
of a kind is going on in human beings a 
good part of the time.” He suggests that 
day-dreaming might be a preferred term for 
much of the thinking: all too often about 
anything but the subject under discussion. 
With this qualification probably his defini- 
tion of thinking wouldn’t differ from that 
of Emmett McLoughlin whose autobio- 
graphical PEOPLE’S PADRE (Beacon 
Press) you must surely read, or very likely 
you have read before this. This was fully 
reviewed in the April Register. Mr. Mc- 
Loughlin, one-time Franciscan priest, in de- 

- scribing the education of a priest, emphasizes 
over and over the fact that above every- 
thing else (almost!) they are taught not to 
think, and through life they continue to be 
afraid to think; to read books which would 
make them think. Since resigning from the 
priesthood rather than obey the command 
to give up his social service work in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, a new world has opened up 
for him. Learning how to think and realiz- 
ing that now he can read whatever he wishes 
has become one of the delights of a sense of 
freedom which he has gained. Everyone who 
has read PEOPLE’S PADRE is enthusiastic 
in praise of this truly religious book. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Santayana fled ‘tyrant 


flood of democracy’ 


MY HOST THE WORLD. By George 
Santayana. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. 


The key to Santayana’s character as de- 
lineated in this third volume of his auto- 
biography is detachment—whether he writes 
of his academic pursuits at Harvard or Ox- 
ford, of his own philosophic views, or even 
of the marital adventures of Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s brother, Lord Russell. 

His detachment is indicated by a quota- 
tion which some might use as a definition 
of Unitarianism: “without setting my heart 
on anything the point was to enjoy every- 
thing with a free mind.” Rejecting an offer 
to be an Oxford Don, he explains, “I had 
never wished to teach. I had nothing to 
teach. I wished only to learn, to be always 
the student, never the professor. And with 
being eternally a student went the idea of 
being free to move, to pass from one coun- 
try to another.” He would have sympathized 
with the Harvard professor who boldly told 


his students that he absolutely forbade them 
to phone him unless they could provide him 
with a non-teaching research fellowship! 

Santayana taught in Harvard’s Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in the great days of 
Royce, Perry, William James, but he seemed 
never to have absorbed the exuberant, 
pragmatic, expansive temper of American 
philosophy. Rather he fled from “the tyrant 
flood of democracy in England and of com- 
mercial imperialism in America,” in order 
to protect himself from too close an associ- 
ation with industrial civilization which he 
appears not to have understood and never 
sought to reform—a significant contrast 
with John Dewey. 

Those interested in Santayana’s own phi- 
losophy and his version of the great prob- 
lems will not find much of it in this volume 
and recourse must be had to his major 
works, such as The Realms of Being. Hu- 
manists have usually acclaimed both Dewey 
and Santayana as their patron saints, but I 
would agree with Gardner Williams that 
there is a greater richness and comprehen- 
siveness of spirit in Santayana than in 
Dewey. If humanism simply means non- 
supernaturalism then it is too broad to con- 
vey any specific meaning, for it would in- 
clude liberal Christianity, idealism, mate- 
rialism, pragmatism, positivism, evolution- 
ism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, etc. But 
if humanism is restricted—as perhaps it 
should be—to a genuflection before John 
Dewey, an exultation with science and posi- 
tivism, and a rumination over semantics— 
then Santayana is not a humanist. 

Santayana’s apparent unconcern with 
present problems may indicate a more com- 
prehensive grasp of human culture which 
survives social problems and changes: “The 
full-grown human soul should respect all 
traditions and understand all passions; at 
the same time it should possess and embody 
a particular culture, without any unmanly 
relaxation or mystical neutrality.” Perhaps 
he may be classed as a humanist, after all, 
but in a far deeper sense than those most 
vocal in using the label. 

ALFRED STIERNOTTE 


MEN FEAR THOUGHT 


Men fear thought as they fear nothing 
else on earth—more than ruin, more even 
than death. Thought is subversive and revo- 
lutionary, destructive and terrible; thought 
is merciless to privilege, established institu- 
tions, and comfortable habits; thought is 
anarchic and lawless, indifferent to author- 
ity, careless of the well-tried wisdom of the 
ages. Thought looks into the pit of hell and 
is not afraid. It sees man, a feeble speck, 
surrounded by unfathomable depths of 
silence; yet it bears itself proudly, as un- 
moved as if it were the lord of the universe. 
Thought is great and swift and free, the 
light of the world, and the chief glory of 
man. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Self-interest in business 


works in double harness 


ETHICS IN A BUSINESS SOCIETY. 

By Marquis W. Childs and Douglass 

Cater. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Ethics in a Business Society charts the 
forces of religion and philosophy that have 
molded today’s thinking. It is a masterly 
condensation of the multi-authored, six-vol- 
ume series on the ethics and economies of 
society sponsored by the Federal Council of 
Churches, now merged with the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. (You 
can’t represent such a collection of diverse 
thinking secondhand and make it shine; here 
Childs and Cater themselves light up the 
results. ) 

The start is slow—too much quoting, too 
much history. But the story picks up speed 
and excitement. It is a story—a story of the 
conflict between individualism and eternal 
values. Obviously what is condensed from 
six volumes to one, cannot be further con- 
densed to a short book review. All the re- 
viewer can say—and I say it fervently—is 
that every critic of business should read this 
book, for its fairness as well as for its fu- 
tility; every thinking businessman should 
read it, and then throw it away and start 
dreaming his own dreams. 

For the book, like the series on which it 
is based, has the merit of neither blaming 
business for all the faults of civilization, nor 
giving business the credit for all the gains 
of productivity whereby, as Hu Shih, the 
contemporary Chinese philosopher, says “the 
potentialities of mankind for higher things 
are ... released.” But it fails, as even such 
a mature observer as H. A. Overstreet has 
failed, to understand the ethics of today’s 
society as they are felt and practiced, not 
just thought about. 

As the authors themselves, having watched 
—and pictured—man emerging from the 
trammels both of over-Churchism and of 
over-individualism, point out: “Man alone is 
capable of asking what he will do with his 
life; with the little span of time allotted to 
him. And likewise he can help to shape the 
society of which he is a part for good or 
ill. It is this God-given choice that sets man 
apart and enables him in the face of an 
infinite universe to call his soul his own. . . 
To believe that he will reject this choice 
is to admit to utter despair.” 

Life is not neat and logical, no matter 
how many ministers, philosophers, and edu- 
cators want it to be that way. The mature 
man—and this includes the mature salesman 
and the mature manager—does take such 
different motives as self-interest and regard 
for his fellow man, put them in double har- 
ness, and drive with twice or thrice the 
strength toward the goal of a creative (and 
hence God-like) society. 

The fact that freedom bring us closer to 
realization of this idea—despite all the ups 
and downs that Childs and Cater describe, 
or indeed just because of them—is reason 
for hope. We need hope in this world. 

EDWARD C. BURSK 
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OPEN FORUM 


Rebuttal offered to resignation letter— 


rinciples ‘will strike a responsive chord’ 
princip Pp 


To Register readers: 

Rey. Harvey Swanson has resigned his 
office as Secretary of the Unitarians for 
Political and Economic Liberty. In so doing 
he wrote a letter to The Christian Register, 
which was his privilege. [May 1954 issue] 

Naturally, as President, I am depressed 
by the resignation of Mr. Swanson as Sec- 
retary. It is of course, a great disappoint- 
ment that the work of the UPEL has been 
conducted by me in such a way that one of 
its officers felt that he was compelled to 
resign. 

Nevertheless, I am confident that the prin- 
ciples of the UPEL will strike a responsive 
chord among many Unitarians and other 
liberal Christians, and that the UPEL will 
survive to be both effective and successful in 
its work for its principles. There are many 
who will approve and support the manner in 
which I as President have been seeking to 
further the principles of the UPEL. 

The first time Rev. Harvey Swanson ex- 
pressed any disapproval to me of the work 
of the Unitarians for Political and Economic 
Liberty was on April 9, 1954. While I knew 
he did not agree with some of the views I 
had expressed as President of UPEL, never- 
theless I had not supposed that this dis- 
agreement was so profound that he would 
find it necessary to disassociate himself with 
the UPEL. I had supposed his support of the 
general objectives of UPEL; this apparently 
was error. 

While Mr. Swanson is privileged to state 
his reasons which compel his resignation as 
secretary, I also believe this places upon me 
as President, a duty to state my reactions to 
his reasons to the members and friends of 
the UPEL. We will now discuss Mr. Swan- 
son’s reasons serially. 

1. Political expression by the A.U.A. Mr. 
Swanson errs in supposing that the UPEL is 
opposed to “all expression on political and 
economic matters.” The Constitution of the 
UPEL opposes expression by the A.U.A. on 
matters which are “primarily political.” De- 
spite Mr. Swanson’s exaggeration of this 
principle of the UPEL, nevertheless it does 
appear that he is not in agreement with it. 
Mr. Swanson was informed at the time he 
consented to be secretary that this would be 
one of the principles of the proposed Consti- 
tution. 

2. Attack on Rev. Duncan Howlet, Ed- 
ward Darling, Dr. George Stoddard. 

Howlett. I wrote that Mr. Howlett was 
“hysterical” about the dangers of non-con- 
conformity. (See October ’53 Register). I 
still think so. 
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Stoddard. (See Oct. ’53 Register). I called 
Stoddard’s attack on his opponents “dirty, 
low-down name calling,” which it was. How 
would you like to be called “paranoid?” 

Darling. (See Oct. ’53 Register). In Dar- 
ling’s book review, complained of by us, 
Darling’s review was biased, upset emotion- 
ally, and unfair. 

3. Rev. Dr. David Rhys Williams. I do 
not think it is an “unfair insinuation” to say 
of Dr. Williams that “He may not be a 
Communist.” His frequent support of Com- 
munist aims is a matter of record. Even if 
Dr. Williams’ motives are proper, this hard- 
ly makes him less harmful; in fact, his 
propriety of motive may enable him to be 
persuasive where obviously disloyal advo- 
cates could not be persuasive. 

4. General denunciation of teachers. Mr. 
Swanson is under a misapprehension if he 
thinks I denounced teachers per se. There 
are many teachers in my immediate family. 
I am opposed to political indoctrination in 
public education, which Mr. Swanson calls, 
apparently, “American” education, and to 
the unfair education tax burden placed on 
Catholic parents. 

5. General denunciation of UNESCO. 
Mr. Swanson does not believe that UNESCO 
is a conscious agency of “socialism.” Well, 
as we lawyers say, we can give the jury the 
evidence, but we have no control over the 
verdict. 

6. J. B. Matthews. Rev. Dr. Matthews is 
a Methodist clergyman in good standing 
whose intellectual history is very clear and 
consistent. Knowing Mr. Swanson’s personal 
intellectual history, I dare say that Matthews 
has changed his fundamental thinking no 
more often than Mr. Swanson himself. 

7. McCarthy. While I think that in the 
literature of the UPEL, I did refer to Mc- 
Carthy with favor, this has not been a point 
of emphasis. As Mr. Swanson knows, I do 
not consider McCarthy without fault. In 
characterizing Senator McCarthy as a “men- 
ace to the liberties of Americans,” Mr. Swan- 
son not only fails to understand the person- 
ality of Senator McCarthy (and why he is 
no such menace) but falls victim to the 
current adolescent political hysteria about 
McCarthy. 

Denunciatory language of Mr. Swanson. 
Mr. Swanson apparently did feel I had gone 
beyond permissible moral bounds in my 
work as president of the UPEL, because he 
used derogatory language in his letter. Quite 
naturally, such language is somewhat sting- 
ing. So let it suffice to say that I am confi- 
dent that the future will determine my past 


acts to be “vigorous” rather than “immoral,” 
and I hope that Mr. Swanson will also at 
some future time see my past acts in this 
more favorable light, rather than as he now 
does. 

What is conservatism? Mr. Swanson 
thinks he is a conservative. Fundamentally, 
I think he is correct in this. He is apparently 
not as conservative as I. He is anti-Commu- 
nist. But when he gets outside of the labor 


* field (which is only a phase of the Commu- 


nist strategy today), he lacks the learning to 
detect Communist purposes: I have tried to 
explain this to him. He does not now see 
it; I think he will, however, because of the 
basic intelligence and soundness of the man. 
—ANDREW GREEN, Dauphin, Pa. 


Intergroup report= 
‘a model of honesty’ 


To the Register: 


May I first of all congratulate the Regis- 
ter and the Commission on the splendid re- 
port on Unitarian Churches and intergroup 
relations in the April issue? It is a model 
of self-critical honesty and solidly construc- 
tive recommendations, which I hope are 
speedily put into effect. 

One addendum I should like to make, for 
the sake of West Coast readers—and espe- 
cially Angelenos who may be puzzzled at the 
absence of the First Unitarian Church of 
Los Angeles from the list of those churches 
with more than 5 voting members who are 
Negroes. My answer to the Commission’s 
questionnaire seems to have got lost in the 
mails—a thing that happens nowadays! Had 
it arrived it would have added one more to 
the pitifully small list of such churches. May 
I belatedly report that we have 11 voting 
Negro members, not nearly enough, but we 
are hopeful of improving. We are also 
modestly pleased at our four Mexican- 
American members, which we also expect 
to increase. We have, of course, many more 
regular attendants from minority groups 
than these figures reflect, and our church 
school is a special source of pride in this 
respect. We are just beginning to feel that 
we are making progress in genuine inter- 
cultural integration in church organizations, 
communities, social life, though we are far 
from complacent yet. We are happy with 
our yearly pulpit and choir exchange with 
a large Negro church in the city. Willow- 
brook Cooperative Nursery, which is an in- 
tegral part of the church, is an intercultural 
group and the position of Director is held 
by a Negro woman. 

Our experience strongly reinforces every- 
thing the Commission report said about ad- 
vertising, active hospitality, action in sup- 
port of FEPC, integrated housing, labor 
rights, and other minority group concerns. 
Non-caucasian liberals have a very good 
and rigorous ancient test to apply to us 
Unitarians: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”—REY. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Los 
Angeles. 


Thomas Jefferson could not teach in Texas schools; 


) religious fundamentalism invades classrooms 


To the Register: 

I want to thank the Register and Mrs. 
Mabel Y. Spears for her fine article, “Memo 
on a Unitarian Birthday” (April issue). It 
is an article which I, also a teacher of 
English but without Mrs. Spears’ scholarship 
and admirable experience, have long wished 
I could write. 

Perhaps teachers in the North and East 
do not often have occasion to share my bit- 
ter observations. In Texas, where I taught 
for six years, Thomas Jefferson, were he 
alive today and were his religious views 
known to the school board, could not get 
a job teaching in the public schools. Super- 
intendents and principals like to mention 
Jefferson in their speeches, but most of them 
would be horrified if they were told of the 
religious views. from which his political 
_ views sprang. 

Horace Mann, the father of our public 
schools, could not hold a job in Texas! 
Neither could Benjamin Franklin, Florence 
Nightingale, Thomas Paine, William How- 
ard Taft, or, indeed, Emerson. And it is 
fortunate that Harvard has had openings 
several times a century, for certainly the 
men who have been its presidents would 
have been out of luck had they been forced 
to seek employment in the public schools 
of Texas. (They might have found work at 
the University of Texas if they could have 
managed to keep their mouths shut concern- 
ing their religious convictions.) 

My bitterness does not arise from any 
personal conflicts. Like the few other liberal 
teachers in Texas, I knew before I started 
my career that I must watch my words, 
must stand by while Fundamentalists 
preached their doctrines at assembly, must 
control my temper when priests came into 
my classroom to question the pupils indi- 
vidually about the time of their last confes- 
sion—the public school being the only place 
where they could corner some of the way- 
ward Catholics! Fury is not a healthful 
emotion. Teaching the political views of 
great Americans and ignoring their basic 
philosophies is not teaching at all. 

Though the liberal teacher’s frustration 
may often seem beyond endurance, there is 
hope. The student who is taught enough his- 
tory, enough science, enough government, 
will begin to doubt. Then, because doubt 
is uncomfortable, he will begin to seek 
truth. His teachers dare not help him too 
much—mine never did. But he will eventu- 
ally find the great teachers; for they still 
live in our libraries, thank God, and they 
speak without fear. We living liberals who 
constantly UNDERteach the facts of biog- 
raphy and history and who dodge the logi- 
cal implications of science can justify our 
compromises only with the observation that 
it is better to stay and teach another day 


than to give our pupils the best of our 
learning and walk out of the classroom 
forever. 

The question that torments any sincere 
teacher is this: can the political ideas of 
Jefferson, the ideas upon which our freedom 
rests, grow strong and unwavering from re- 
ligious philosophies alien to his? The idea 
of separation of church and state is very 
weak indeed as it springs from Catholic 
philosophy. The equality of men does not, 
as a political faith, grow strong from the 
roots of Southern Fundamentalism. When 
Thomas Jefferson said that he hoped there 
was not a young man then living who would 
not die a Unitarian, he meant a great deal 
more than most people see in those words. 
—MAUDIE VINITA WEST, Ruidoso, New Mex- 
ico. 


A blessed miracle 


To the Register: 

I read Duncan Howlett’s review of 
People’s Padre with considerable interest 
and tried to understand why it should be 
necessary to reassure people that this book 
keeps within the bounds of “propriety and 
good taste.” If they could only see the 
change that [Mr. McLoughlin’s] work has 
wrought in the slums and the lives of the 
poor in Phoenix, they would understand 
why it is shocking to even question the 
“propriety” of such a _ beautiful, blessed 
miracle . 

I also wish to comment on another item 
in the April Register—the picture on page 
37 showing “the laying on of hands.” I re- 
member reading about “the laying on of 
hands” and how our early American 
churches had trouble over this practice in 
The Church Across the Street by Reginald 
Manwell and Sophia Fahs. To me the 
practice seems out of tune with the best 
spirit of Unitarianism and I sincerely hope 
it does not spread. If we are going to take 
on the mannerisms of orthodoxy, there is 
no point in making sacrifices to be a Uni- 
tarian. The question seems to be: “Are we 
going to go forward or backward?” 

I recently gave a copy of the Register to 
a member of the executive committee of the 
council of churches here to use in his work 
against intolerance. He had never seen the 
magazine and was delighted. He said and I 
quote: “It was all good reading. It is one 
of the best church papers I have seen.” He 
was not successful in getting Unitarian min- 
isters admitted to the local council’s meet- 
ings, but he did persuade four Protestant 
ministers to vote with him, so the vote was 
8-5 instead of the previous 12-1. If he keeps 
on working at it, surely it will be only a 
matter of time.—MRS. A. C. POTTER, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


California tax oath 
shifts burden of proof 


To the Register: 


Yes, as the Christian Register noted in its 
April issue, the governing board of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Santa Barbara did execute 
the provision required by law of all organ- 
izations—not just churches, mind you, but 
all organizations claiming exemption from 
state and county taxes—that it does not 
“advocate the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States or of the State of 
California by force or violence,” etc. Since 
our Society was incorporated in 1885 “for 
the purpose of promoting that religion 
among men whose fruits are seen in purity 
of living and good works” why shouldn’t 
we have executed the required provision? 

Most objectors to the provision have 
missed its real evil. It does not, so far as 
I can see, intrude upon the area of religious 
belief at all. What it does intrude upon is 
the once universal assumption that a person, 
even such an artificial person as a corpora- 
tion, is to be presumed innocent of wrong 
until proven guilty. This provision shifts the 
presumption to one of guilt and lays on the 
innocent and the guilty alike the burden of 
proving his innocence without one iota of 
evidence having been brought in against 
him. I resent the provision for that reason, 
but I am convinced that our appeal must 
be to public opinion through education and 
not to the courts. See Justice Learned 
Hand’s, The Spirit of Liberty —-REV. BERKE- 
LEY BLAKE, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Ministers needed for 
college program 


To the Register: 

Dr. Eliot’s plea in the May Register for 
something like a serious attempt at a col- 
lege centers program should receive our en- 
thusiastic consideration. For all of the ex- 
cellent work now being done in our college 
center churches—and we should not under- 
estimate this for a moment, we must not 
delude ourselves into thinking that we have 
a significant student program in our fellow- 
ship. Indeed, we have gone backwards. 
Some years ago there was a full-time min- 
ister to students among us; for one year 
there were two; for nearly a decade now we 
have had none. And all the conferences and 
pamphlets in the world won’t make up for 
the absence of full-time professional work- 
ers in the field. 

No other denomination attempts to do 
student work without full-time ministers to 
students; and we’re not so different that we 
can accomplish what we should without 
them. If we can afford one, let’s have him. 
If we can support five, as Dr. Eliot suggests, 
let’s have them. And when that point is 
reached, the other part of the program he 
outlines becomes meaningful. The two to- 
gether represent a minimum program for a 
serious effort to do something about the un- 
equalled opportunities we know we have on 
the campuses of America.—REV. MAX D. 
GAEBLER, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Minister warns against ‘orthodoxy of science’; 


church should welcome ‘all sincere supernaturalists’ 


To Register readers: 

In the March issue of the Register, Arthur 
Foote had an interesting and thoughtful let- 
ter in answer to an orthodox colleague in 
St. Paul, Minn. For the most part I agreed 
with this statement of our faith, and warmed 
up to the spirit in which he wrote. Such a 
method of a friendly exchange of thought is 
always helpful. 

However, I feel that Arthur Foote himself 
is bound and thus limited by a dogmatic 
orthodoxy of science. He assumes, if I un- 
derstand him rightly, that science or our ca- 
pacity to know (which at best is very lim- 
ited) covers the whole field, and that there 
is nothing beyond what we can know. 

He writes: “Science knows nothing of su- 
pernatural events.” Of course, if what he 
means by science, is that which we are 
aware of thru our senses, as to the objective 
world about us, that is correct. This does 
not, however, cover the whole range of truth, 
nor of our experience. If it did, he could 
not be writing about it as he does. In his 
experience, and in his thought, there is 
something of primary importance which is 
non-objective, and which is a token of an- 
other world, call it what you will. And the 
major premise of this truth is that reality is 
more than one; reality is at least two worlds 
of which every person is somewhat aware. 
Vital religious faith has always been witness 
to this truth. 

Foote grants that “mysteries remain, such 
as life and consciousness.” Then he makes 
the dogmatic statement that “in the faith of 
science everything has a natural explana- 
tion.” What an arbitrary statement to make! 
Surely the history of the progress of science 
does not verify that statement. If anything, 
just the opposite. For as science advances, 
the mystery deepens. Great minds like Al- 
bert Einstein, and Albert Schweitzer keep 
telling us this, as they search for the truth. 
The more man advances in any field of 
knowledge, the more he realizes how little 
he knows about the nature of reality. 

How presumptuous for anyone to say 
“that there is no supernatural world,” even 
if science says there is none. Foote has the 
right to say this, of course, but he is becom- 
ing dogmatic when he says that this is the 
basis, or the meaning of our Unitarian faith. 
For, as I understand it, it is not an ortho- 
doxy of scientism. It is a larger faith than 
that. It includes and welcomes all that sci- 
ence may tell us, but surely it is not limited 
to science as such. Its larger field, as with 
all vital religions, lies beyond the realm of 
knowledge—in mystery, and wonder, and 
awe, and adoration—in love and compas- 
sion, and forgiveness and salvation. The two 
great commands, which it is our purpose to 
advocate,—“to love God and neighbor,” these 
are in a realm beyond science. 

Further, he says in his letter, that “the 
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Unitarian takes his stand frankly as a natu- 
ralist.” That may be true of some Unitarians, 
but surely it is not true of all of us. In 
such a free church as ours, we are bound to 


have some folks who make a religion of* 


nature or of science (as Foote seems to 
imply for himself), but surely that is not the 
basic religious assumption of our faith. Our 
faith has in it elements that are more than, 
and beyond nature, which may be called 
supernatural. And these are its vital and 
dynamic elements, and the heart of any 
church. When folks sincerely meet together 
to pray, and to worship God, they are in 
realm which lies beyond the natural world. 

In this sense, God and truth, and the 
soul of man, and humanity, and love, and 
beauty,—all are far more than naturalism. 
These can never be truly interpreted, or en- 
joyed by the knowing process. In a very real 
sense, these all may be called supernatural. 

Perhaps I am mistaken. For thirty years I 
have been preaching as a Unitarian minister 
with the understanding that our faith was 
something much more than naturalism. That 
at the heart of our free faith, which is open 
to all the light that science may bring, is a 
Spirit reality; and a trust in and commit- 
ment to God, who is love and truth and 
freedom; and a love to neighbor which binds 
the whole world together in one humanity. 

Arthur Foote implies a great deal of these 
truths in the later part of his letter, and no 
doubt, his own religious faith takes them in. 
If we are free, as he says, “to follow truth,” 
why limit its range to that only of the scien- 
tist, and not follow it into the field of the 
divine mystery of personality, which is the 
heart of all religion? There is a divine ele- 
ment in us, which is more than natural, 
call it what you will. If my conviction of 
faith as to the reality of this divine element, 
makes me a supernaturalist, then I am one. 
My reason, and my experience, and my 
common sense, and my faith all confirm this 
greater truth: 

Moreover, what is of great importance to 
our free Unitarian faith, as I understand it, 
is its main emphasis on the unity, or the 
one-ness of the Spirit of God in all human- 
ity. So that it must be inclusive. It should 
welcome the supernaturalist as well as the 
naturalist; all the light that science may 
give; as well as all the light and truth which 
comes from the mind of man as he has con- 
templated the realm of the Spirit, and of 
his soul, thru all the ages. 

My word to Foote is let us beware of 
making our Unitarian faith a cold and su- 
perficial orthodoxy of science. If you can- 
not embrace supernaturalism for yourself, I 
trust that you will welcome into the fel- 
lowship of your church all sincere super- 
naturalists, and by all means include it in 
the larger perspective of the unity of our 
faith CHARLES DE VRIES, Brewster, Mass. 


‘Political bias’ charged 


to the Register: 


To the Register: . 
It would seem to me out of keeping wi 
the broad spirit of Unitarian belief in re- 
gard to the worth of all forms of religion to 
publish the Mendelsohn article in your last 
issue. I have found other instances of what 
seemed to me to be a political bias where I 
did not think it fitted in your paper. Any- 
thing as true and vital ds the religion of 
President Eisenhower should not be made a 
critical article in a Unitarian non-partisan 
sheet. And the fact that the President in- 
cludes a religious approach to politics in his 
meetings is anything but a “prayer meeting.” 
If we had a little more of this actual religion 
in our politics, I think, there would not be 
public articles devoted to attempt to bias the 
public mind. We need greater integrity and 
certainly a more sensitive and understanding 
of spiritual values in our public life. It does 
not seem your partisan place to discount it 

publicly —PATTEN BEARD, Norwalk, Conn. 


Shakespeare mis-used? 


To the Register: 

The appraisal of a President’s religion in 
the May issue is one which should bring 
forth a chorus of “amen’s” even among lib- 
erals in religion not given to the overt ex- 
pression of enthusiasm. There is, however, a 
questionable mis-use of Shakespeare in the 
appeal to greatness. This passage seems 
vulnerable to repeated mis-use. If one reads 
the short scene (from “Twelfth Night’) 
Act II, Scene V, he will discover that a 
man who is obviously a pious fool is being 
misled. The male ego is beguiled, and a 
ladies’ steward aspires to her hand. The full 
sentence reads, “Jn my stars I am above 
thee, but be not afraid of greatness; some 
are born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon ’em.” [sic] 

Eisenhower does seem to be afraid of 
greatness as a President, no matter what his 
record of valor may be as a General. It 
also seems obvious that Eisenhower is re- 
sisting the thrust of greatness which in any 
crisis falls upon the office of President. 
Someone is being misled . . . —-REV. ROBERT 
HENRY HOLMES, Kennebunk, Maine. 


“Temperate,” ‘forthright’ 


To the Register: 

May I express my thanks to the Register 
for printing Reverend Harvey Swanson’s ex- 
cellent letter concerning the writings of An- 
drew Green, president of the UPEL [Uni- 
tarians for Political and Economic Liberty]? 

It seemed to me that Mr. Swanson covered 
the problem adequately and well, and I think 
his language was as temperate and consider- 
ate as it was possible to be, yet honest and 
forthright. I commend his resignation as sec- 
retary of UPEL.—REvV. ROBERT T. WESTON, 
Louisville, Kentucky ; 
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EDITORIAL 


Oppenheimer and beyond 


The madness and the paralyzing effect of the security 
measures Operating within the Federal Government, which 
are being extended to other areas of our national life, stand 
fully revealed in the report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s special security board upon Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. 

Aside from the board’s reference to lack of candor on 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s part in certain testimony, which did not 
relate to any breach of security, the board’s recommenda- 
tion is based entirely on unconcealed Communist associa- 
tions, partly within Dr. Oppenheimer’s family, and upon 
lack of enthusiasm for the hydrogen bomb project when 
that was under active consideration some time after the war. 
These factors led to the board’s recommendation despite 
explicit findings that Dr. Oppenheimer displayed complete 
fidelity to duty at all times in his atomic energy work, that 
he is deeply devoted to his country, and that he did not defi- 
nitely oppose or decline to cooperate in the hydrogen bomb 
project after it had been decided upon. Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
alleged lack of candor apparently related to his explanation 
of certain earlier testimony relating to Communist acquaint- 
ances and of his reasons for changing previous, less hostile, 
views regarding a possible hydrogen bomb. 

In net effect, the decision is that guilt-by-association pre- 
vails over proven innocence of misconduct relating to secur- 
ity and that nonconformist views, at least when they relate 
to the current addiction of national policy to extreme vio- 
lence as the basis of security, disqualify for employment in 
connection with the development of atomic energy. We need 
not suppose that either basis of disqualification will be 
limited in practice to sensitive positions like Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s. Both will be and doubtless are being applied rigor- 
ously to all federal employees and to many others who come 
under loyalty or security programs. Usually they are in- 
voked by ruthless “security officers” or by self-satisfied sub- 
ordinates who apply the criteria of “security” with complete 
ignorance of their implications or effects. When necessary, 
however, a “blue ribbon” board of educated, respected citi- 
zens can readily be obtained to go through all the ritual of 
“due process of law” and engage in the agonized soulsearch- 
ing which the Oppenheimer board went through with obvi- 
ous sincerity, and then come out with the regretful but fore- 
ordained conclusion that American principles of trust in 
men, of free expression, and of free thought cannot be relied 
upon for safety in the situation presented. 

And so the nation sinks ever deeper into the morass of 
mutual distrust that is engulfing us and places its reliance 
ever more upon mediocrity and conformity, staffing its 
most critical positions with inferior yes-men instead of with 
the ablest personnel that can be found. By a parallel proc- 
ess, it deceives itself into thinking that military might (now 
transformed into technological superiority) can render safe 
its future, even as reliable evidence indicates that superior 
work in Russia may be casting the balance, even of strength, 
against this country. Moral leadership of the United States 
in the world is also fading rapidly, partly because hydrogen 
bomb tests in the far Pacific, unjustified by international 
law, have invaded the rights of other people and turned 
many against us. Upon the record, whose insights into the 
needs of security, in all conscience, are superior—Dr. Op- 


penheimer’s or those of the men whom a misguided policy 
places in judgment over him? 

This summary of our situation is a grim one, and it is 
not easy to write. But if it is true, it requires statement and 
restatement. Let him who can discern grounds for comfort 
or encouragement set them forth. And let those who share 
in this estimate spare no effort to produce the fundamental 
reformation of national ethics and national policy which 
alone can secure a better future for our own people and for 
the world. 

RFF. 


Truth and Censorship 


Thomas Jefferson, at the end of his long life, preferred 
that posterity should think of him, not as the holder of high 
office, but for his relationship to the University of Virginia. 

He held that the free flow of information was indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of liberty. He wrote that if he had 
to make a choice between a society without newspapers or 
newspapers without a government, he would prefer the 
latter. And, of the diffusion of knowledge among the people 
through schools, he asserted: “No other sure foundation can 
be devised for the preservation of freedom and happiness.” 

A relentless foe of tyranny in every guise, Jefferson 
throughout his life was steadfast to a fundamental tenet of 
Western society, proclaimed two thousand years ago in the 
treasury of the temple at Jerusalem, that the truth will make 
nen tree.7..“F. 

Within the past few decades, the whole philosophy of our 
founding fathers has been rejected by powerful men who 
control great areas of our planet. The revolutionary doc- 
trines of our free society are not practiced throughout the 
civilized world. Rather, we have too often seen the counter- 
attacks of fascism and of communism substitute for them 
the police state, with suppression of all liberties and free 
inquiry. We have too often seen education perverted into 
an instrument for the use and support of tyranny... . 

Amid such alarms and uncertainties, doubters begin to 
lose faith in themselves, in their country, in their convic- 
tions. They begin to fear other people’s ideas—every new 
idea. They begin to talk about censoring the sources and 
the communication of ideas. They forget that truth is the 
bulwark of freedom, as suppression of truth is the weapon 
of dictatorship. We know that when censorship goes beyond 
the observance of common decency or the protection of the 
nation’s obvious interests, it quickly becomes, for us, a 
deadly danger. It means conformity by compulsion in edu- 
cational institutions; it means a controlled instead of a free 
press; it means the loss of human freedom. 

The honest men and women among these would-be cen- 
sors and regulators may merely forget that the price of their 
success would be the destruction of that way of life they 
want to preserve. But the dishonest and disloyal among 
them know exactly what they are attempting to do—per- 
verting and undermining a free society while falsely swear- 
ing allegiance to it. 

Whenever, and for whatever alleged reason, people at- 
tempt to crush ideas, to mask their convictions, to view 
every neighbor as a possible enemy, to seek some kind of 
divining rod by which to test for conformity, a free society 
is in danger. Wherever man’s right to knowledge and the use 
thereof is restricted, man’s freedom in the same measure 
disappears. ... 

Without exhaustive debate—even heated debate—of 
ideas and programs, free government would weaken and 
wither. But if we allow ourselves to be persuaded that every 

(Continued on page 35) 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


The Responsibilities of Minorities 


(Stenographic report of the closing paragraphs from the report of the President 
of the American Unitarian Association to the Annual Meeting, May 25, 1954.) 


I want to talk about a problem that seems to me of cen- 
tral importance, not only for the management of our affairs, 
but for the well being and health of our spirits. It is the 
problem of the responsible use of freedom, primarily within 
our own Unitarian household. 


We believe, and have always believed, and will always 
believe, in the right of dissent, which means both freedom 
of thought and freedom of expression. No Unitarian will 
ever be denied the right to think his own thoughts and to 
put them into words and speak them, so long as the banner 
of Unitarianism flies high and free. That right must not be 


jeopardized. It must be maintained, even if at many points 


it is difficult to maintain it in the kind of climate which our 
time has produced. That is basic. There must be no com- 
promise, no limitation, no nibbling at it. For every Unitar- 
ian minister and layman alike, complete freedom of thought 
and complete freedom of expression! 


But we know it won’t work, unless in the society where 
it is being practiced there is also a sense of responsibility. 
When we have the right of dissent, we are not given the right 
to misrepresent somebody else. Whether we stand in a pul- 
pit or outside the pulpit, we speak, and others think we 
speak, for the church. Whether it be in the assembly of our 
Association here today, or in any group of Unitarians any- 
where, the world will regard us as representative of Uni- 
tarians as a whole. The right to dissent and to speak our 
dissent freely does not carry with it the right to misrepre- 
sent the total movement of which we are a part. 


Two Groups of Extremists 


This is the way the pattern develops. I have watched it 
for years. Some question arises that is a serious and impor- 
tant and real question, on which good men do not agree. 
In the process of discussing that question two groups of ex- 
tremists, two minorities, appear, one on the left, and the 
other on the right. (It seems to me symbolic that, as I speak 
to you, my “right” is on your “left,” and vice versa.) I 
don’t care which you call it, but there is one here and one 
over there; and the great body of our Unitarian opinion is 
in the middle—the great body of it. 


Minorities have an important and essential function. They 
are also dangerous. They are taking a risk, those people in 
either minority; and we regard it as a part of our job to 
minimize that risk and to protect them in their right to dis- 
sent. We have, however, no way by which we can compel 
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them to be responsible. That is a matter of their own con-. 
science; and what I want to do today, if I can, is to lay on 
the consciences of the minorities among us the need for a 
real sense of responsibility as minorities, as protected mi- 
norities, to see to it that they do not misrepresent the total 
movement of which they are a part, and from which they 
get their right to speak in dissent. 


Minorities would not be minorities if they did not have 
strong beliefs and convictions, and they probably would not 
be in the minority if they did not hold those convictions 
with deep emotional power. It is not easy for people who 
believe so strongly and care so deeply to recognize quietly 
and soberly their full responsibility, and when someone 
comes along and suggests it to them, it is very easy for them 
to think that this is some kind of an attempt to infringe 
upon their freedom. 


My friends, it is an attempt to protect their freedom. I do 
not ask you to take my answer to this problem, God forbid! 
But I urge upon you the necessity to think through very 
carefully what is implied in the statement that the right of 
dissent, unqualified, can only be made workable in terms 
of human society by the self-imposed discipline of a sense 
of responsibility. 


An Obligation to the Majority 


I think on the whole the majority in Unitarian history 
has a superb record in its treatment of minorities—and 
sometimes I have myself been in one of those minorities. 
I think we need to match that with an equally good record 
of minorities who recognize their obligation to the majority 
and who do not take advantage, with the best intentions in 
the world perhaps, but who do not take advantage of the 
fact that the majority will not coerce them, to misrepresent 
the movement as a whole. 


Unitarians overwhelmingly are good Americans; they 
always have been, and they always will be. We believe in fact 
that the very essence of Americanism is in a special sense 
in our keeping and our responsibility. Let it never be ques- 
tioned; and let no Unitarian ever say a word that, in the 
minds of the public, may call that basic fact in question. 


Unitarians overwhelmingly are profoundly religious peo- 
ple. Let no word ever be spoken that will enable the outside 
world to question our central spiritual integrity. 


Let me end with a brief quotation from John Masefield. 
He wrote it about Universities. Let me apply it to Free 
Churches. 


“In these days of broken frontiers and collapsing 
valties = 2: 


. when the dams are down and the floods are 
making misery... 

. when every future looks somewhat grim .. . 

. and every ancient foothold has become something 
of a quagmire ... ; 

. wherever a [Free Church] stands, it stands and 
shines... 


. Wherever it exists, the free minds of men, urged on 
to full and fair enquiry, may still bring wisdom into 
human affairs.” 

F. M. E. 


Delusion about ‘total security’ 


Demand for the unattainable endangers U.S. 


security and foments extremism, despair 


A DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
recently observed that “one of the most 
curious and persistent myths of demo- 
cratic society is that political figures have 
anything important or interesting to say, 
especially when they are out of office.” 
The same, goodness knows, would be 
even more true of retired government 
officials. We are, I fear, a gloomy race. 
Our faith in our country is there, and 
undiminished, but it lies deeply imbedded 
within us, in troubled depths. We do not 
fail to greet with immense inner satis- 
faction those things that do seem to us 
to be constructive and hopeful; but by 
and large we follow the course of pub- 
lic events with a sort of anxious and 
paternal apprehension, like a sailor who 
watches a strange crew sailing his craft; 
and if you prod us into a reaction, what 
you get are our anxieties, for they are 
so much more explicit and much closer 
to our tongues than our hopes. 


Tragic, colossal follies 


The first of my anxieties relates to for- 
eign affairs. I have never taken an 
alarmist view, and do not take one now, 
of the nature of our conflict with Soviet 
power. I have never felt, and do not feel 
today, that another great war could 
possibly serve as a useful instrument for 
promoting the interests of either side in 
this unhappy conflict. In a number of re- 
flections about the nature of our world 
—in the fact that war has become so 
obviously self-defeating and suicidal—in 
the growing clarity with which the last 
two World Wars begin now to stand out 
on the landscape of history as tragic, 
colossal follies from which no one could 
be said to have gained—in the tendency 
of time to change all things and to erode 
all militant faiths—in these things I have 
found reason for hope and good cheer, 
and have spent much of my time and 
energy in these recent years trying to 
persuade others to approach what we 
call the East-West conflict in a similar 
spirit. 

Yet I am bound to say that in recent 
weeks and months I have witnessed with 


than the external circumstances, 


By GEORGE F. KENNAN 


increasing dismay what has seemed to me 
to be the progressive neglect or rejection, 
or disappearance for one reason or an- 
other, of the more hopeful possibilities 
for making progress in this problem by 
peaceful means. Above all, I have 
watched with a sinking of the heart the 
way in which many people in our coun- 
try have, as it seems to me, been pressed 
relentlessly into states of mind where 
they can see no solution to these difficul- 
ties at all, and even no end to them, ex- 
cept in the horrors of atomic war. This 
has happened in some instances because 
people have been impatient of partial 
solutions and unable to contemplate 
continued uncertainty. In other cases, I 
suspect people have been carried by the 
deceiving compulsions of the weapons 
race into conclusions that neglect all the 
ulterior considerations, and particularly 
the imponderables. In still other cases, 
they may have been the victims of their 
own brave and rash slogans. But in any 
event, the longer and more subtle and 
less obvious paths by which it seems to 
me we might reasonably hope to make 
progress in this situation are ones that 
they, for one reason or another, either 
reject or fail to understand; and with 
this rejection or failure of understand- 
ing, I fear I see a deterioration in the 
prospects for our continuing to muddle 
through these difficulties in the direction 
of a more hopeful future. 


Stubborn complacency about ourselves 


I do not mean to blame ourselves in 
any exclusive way for the present trend 
—we do live in a world where there 
have been released great forces of hatred 
and violence and vindictiveness, and we 
have been confronted with a great deal 
more in the way of provocation than we 
have given over the course of these past 
two decades. And I do not mean to 
blame any party or administration 
among us. But I must emphasize that to- 
day it is precisely these subjective fac- 
tors—factors relating to the state of 
mind of many of our own people—rather 
that 


seem to me to constitute the most alarm- 
ing component of our situation. It is 
such things as the lack of flexibility in 
outlook, the stubborn complacency about 
ourselves and our society, the frequent 
compulsion to extremism, the persistent 
demand for absolute solutions, the un- 
willingness to accept the normal long- 
term hazards and inconveniences of 
great power—it is these things in the 
American character that seem to me to 
give added gravity to a situation which 
would in any case be grave enough, and 
cause me for the first time to question 
seriously whether we are really going to 
be able, with our present outlooks and 
approaches, to avoid the complication of 
our international situation to a most 
dangerous degree. 

The second of the anxieties I wish to 
mention relates to our internal situation. 
It is equally well worn and equally un- 
startling; but it must be mentioned 
nevertheless. 


‘A peculiar vulnerability’ 


There is a great deal in our domestic 
life of these recent months that I am 
sure we would all like to forget; and I 
hope that we shall soon be permitted 
to forget a great deal of it. But there 
are certain overriding facts that ought 
not to pass too quickly out of our mem- 
ories. We ought not to forget that we 
have witnessed in these recent months 
the spectacle of many millions of Amer- 
icans unable to put in its place and to 
assess with any degree of balance and 
equanimity the time-honored and unex- 
ceptional phenomenon of foreign politi- 
cal activity, intrigue and espionage in 
our midst—phenomenon which no great 
power has ever been spared throughout 
the course of human history, and from 
which surely no other great power is 
immune today. Millions of our people 
have been unable to accept this normal 
burden of international leadership at its 
true worth—have been uncertain as to 
the value to be assigned to it, uncertain 
as to what weight to give it in compari- 
son with other problems of our national 
life. And this uncertainty has given them 
a peculiar vulnerability—a vulnerability 
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retiring from government service, he has 
been at the Institute of Advanced Study 
in Princeton, N. J. Mr. Kennan is author 
of American Diplomacy and Freedom 
House. The preceding excerpts are from 
his recent commencement address at Rad- 
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We have seen our public life debauched, our people taught to spy 


to having their fears exploited and to 
being stampeded into panicky, ridicu- 
lous, and dangerous attitudes, unworthy 
of their own national tradition, unworthy 
of themselves. 

Under the sign of this weakness we 
have seen things that cannot fail to bring 
deepest concern to any thinking Ameri- 
can. We have seen our public life de- 
bauched; the faith of our people in great 
and distinguished fellow citizens system- 
atically undermined; useful and deserving 
men hounded thanklessly out of honor- 
able careers of public service; the most 
subtle sort of damage done to our intel- 
lectual life: our scholars encouraged to be 
cautious and unimaginative in order to 
escape being “controversial,” a pall of 
anxiety and discouragement thrown over 
our entire scientific community, our li- 
braries and forums of knowledge placed 
on the defensive before the inroads of 
self-appointed snoopers and censors, a 
portion of our youth encouraged to fear 
ideas on the pretext of being defended 
from them. We have seen the reputations 
of our great private philanthropic foun- 
dations, with their immense and unique 
records of contribution to the national 
life, recklessly attacked; ingratitude flung 
in the face of the entire institution of 
private benevolence. We have seen our 
people taught to distrust one another, to 
spy, to bear tales, to behave in a manner 
which is in sharpest conflict with the 
American tradition. We have seen our 
friends in other countries frustrated in 
their efforts to help and support us, re- 
duced to an embarrassed and troubled 
silence before the calumnies of our 
enemies upon us, for they were no longer 
sure whether these calumnies did not 
contain some measure of truth. And all 
of this—in the name of our protection 
from communist subversion, and yet 
every bit of it agreeable to communist 
purposes as almost nothing else could be 
—and all of it supported by people who 
then have the effrontery to come before 
us and to say: “Show us one innocent 
man who has suffered.” 


Reduced to a state of cynicism 


Now it would not be hard to name 
such a man—but it would be possible 
to name something far more important: 
it would be possible to name a great 
people, no more innocent or less inno- 
cent than any of the other great peoples 
of this world, but nevertheless a people 
of an immense fundamental decency and 
good will and practical energy, a people 
in an unparalleled position to exercise a 
useful and hopeful influence in this tor- 
tured and threatened world community, 
a people to whom an historic opportu- 
nity had been given, to whom the hopes 
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of the world had turned; it would be 
possible to name such a people and to 
show it now, at the moment of its great- 
est historic responsibility, disaffected and 
disoriented in some of the deepest 
sources of its national morale, injured in 
its capacity to react to the challenges 
history has laid upon it, reduced from its 
natural condition of confidence and 
buoyancy to a state of cynicism and 
fearfulness and disgust with the processes 
of its own public life—and all of this 
primarily as a result of things within 
itself. 

Now I do not mean to overrate these 
things. I have no doubt that in its super- 
ficial aspects all of this will pass—is 
probably already passing. The names, 
the idols, the scapegoats, the stereotypes, 
the abused words, and the perverted 
symbols—I have no doubt that these will 
all soon disappear, to join the records of 
the Know-Nothing movement and the 
chauvinistic hysteria of 1919 in the un- 
happier annals of our public life. 

But I think we cannot comfort our- 
selves too much with this reflection. 
These things have happened. We have 
reacted this way, on this occasion. There 
must have been a reason for our doing 
so. Have we found that reason and 
learned from it? Are we going to be bet- 
ter armed to understand the next danger 
—to resist the next attempt by the un- 
scrupulous to mobilize us against our- 
selves under the banner of our fears? 

Now the causes of these phenomena 
have undoubtedly been many, and deep, 
and complex. One cannot attempt to re- 
count them or to analyze them briefly. 
But among these possible causes there is 
one I would like particularly to mention. 

In the case of each of these disturbing 
situations I have listed, I wonder whether 
an appreciable portion of our difficulty 
has not been a certain philosophic error 
to which we twentieth-century Ameri- 
cans, for one reason or another, are 
prone. I am referring here to that pecu- 
liar form of American extremism which 
holds it possible that there should be such 
a thing as total security, and attaches 
overriding importance to the quest for it. 
A great deal of the impatience that un- 
derlies the growing despair in some quar- 
ters over the prospects for coping with 
world communism by means short of 
large-scale violence, seems to me to flow 
precisely from the illusion, no doubt 
bred by our nineteenth-century experi- 
ence, that there could and should be 
such a thing as total military security for 
the United States, and that anything 
short of this is in the long run intoler- 
able. And similarly, these frenzies many 
of us seem to have developed with re- 
spect to the problem of internal subver- 
sion—do they not reflect a belief that it 


should be possible for a great power to 
free itself completely from the entire 
problem of penetration and intrigue in 
its life by outside forces and, again, that 
it is intolerable that this should-not be 
done—so intolerable, in fact, that if it 


is not done, this must be attributed to 


some stubborn delinquency, if not trea- 
son, in the bowels of our public estab- 
lishment? 


The enemy of the good 


Now if the evil of all this were limited 
to the fact that it involves the philo- 
sophic error of a perfectionist view of 
human life, that it causes people to bark 
up the wrong trees, and occasions an 
inordinate and futile sort of effort, I 
would not bother to discuss it. But the 
fact is that it bears dangers worse than 
any of these. For there is something 
about this quest for absolute security that 
is in the deepest sense self-defeating. It 
is an exercise which, like every form of 
perfectionism, undermines and destroys 
its own basic purpose. The French have 
their wonderful proverb: le mieux est 
l’ennemi du bien—the absolute best is 
the enemy of the good. Nothing truer 
has ever been said. A foreign policy 
aimed at the achievement of total se- 
curity is the one thing I can think of that 
is entirely capable of bringing this coun- 
try to a point where it will have no se- 
curity at all. And a ruthless, reckless in- 
sistence on attempting to stamp out 
everything that could conceivably consti- 
tute a reflection of improper foreign in- 
fluence in our national life, regardless of 
the actual damage it is doing or the cost 
of eliminating it, is the one thing I can 
think of that could reduce us all to a 
point where: the very independence we 
are seeking to defend would be mean- 
ingless, for we would be doing things to 
ourselves as vicious and tyrannical as any 
that might be brought to us from outside. 

This sort of extremism seems to me 
to hold particular danger for a democ- 
racy; because it creates a curious area 
between what is held to be possible and 
what is really possible, and within this 
area government can always be plausibly 
shown to have been most dangerously 
delinquent in its performance. And this 
area thus provides the ideal field of op- 
portunity for every sort of demagoguery 
and mischief-making. The heart of our 
problem, here, lies in our assessment of 
the relative importance of the various 
dangers among which we move; and 
until many of our people can be brought 
to understand that what we must do is 
not to secure a total absence of danger 
but to balance peril against peril and to 
find the tolerable degree of each, we will 
not wholly emerge from these confusions. 


America’s new intolerance 


Fear of H-Bomb, Cold War anxieties breed 


distrust, endanger traditional freedoms 


IN The Christian Register for last 
April, Dr. Eliot emphasized the need in 
our complicated and dangerous age for 
“keeping our heads” and maintaining our 
“sense of moral responsibility.” In peri- 

_Ods like this, when the traditional reli- 
ances for group security seem to be 
jeopardized, there is a tendency for peo- 
ple to revert to magic and escapism... . 

Today the national states, in whose 
shelter men have found moderate secur- 
ity in the West during most of the past 
two centuries, seem no longer able to 
give it. In the United States in particular 
the Monroe Doctrine and the wide 
oceans patrolled by an invincible British 
fleet can no longer defend us. Gallup 
polls indicate that people do not like to 
think about Soviet power, jet airplanes, 
and H-bombs. They repress these 
thoughts and as a result are afflicted by 
vague anxieties which lead them to fol- 
low demagogues who relieve them by 
pointing to domestic communists, fellow- 
travellers, and Far Eastern experts as the 
source of all evil, just as Hitler convinced 
many of the defeated and discouraged 
Germans that Jews, communists, and lib- 
erals were the source of their discomfort. 
In addition to the witchhunters, we have 
seekers of the philosopher’s stone in 
some form of incantation which will im- 
mediately establish world government, 
re-establish Chiang Kai-Shek in China, 
or roll Soviet power back from the sat- 
ellites and eventually from Russia 
ssclij=.. 


‘He must be loyal’ 


My theme, however, has to do with 
Dr. Eliot’s second suggestion concerning 
the maintenance of moral responsibility. 
His two suggestions are, it is true, re- 
lated because moral responsibility implies 
a clear head—the rejection of illusion, 
the facing of problems, and the applica- 
tion of reason to their solution. But it 
implies more. Reason must be guided not 
only by the facts of the situation but by 
appropriate values. How does one deter- 
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mine what values are appropriate? Dif- 
ferent civilizations and different philoso- 
phers have given different answers. I am 
not going to attempt another, but it 
seems clear that a person is not likely to 
be regarded as morally responsible un- 
less he exhibits a certain persistence in 
the values he applies. He must not disap- 
point the expectations of others who 
share his values. In short, he must be 
loyal. But what if he believes he has dis- 
covered new and better values? May not 
moral responsibility then require a 
change of loyalties? These questions have 
been faced, sometimes casually, some- 
times heroically, often tragically, espe- 
cially in times of rapid social, political 
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and religious change. Sir Thomas More 
lost his head because he was uncertain 
whether he should be loyal to European 
Christendom or to King Henry VIII. Gi- 
ordano Bruno and Michael Servetus died 
at the stake because they were loyal to 
the truth as they saw it, rather than to 
the truth as it was interpreted by ecclesi- 
astical authority... . 

Much of history has been concerned 
with conflicting claims to loyalty. The 
Emperor Henry IV and the Pope Greg- 
ory VII at Canossa dramatized the medi- 
eval claims of Emperor and Pope for the 
loyalty of Christians. King Henry II and 
Thomas a Becket dramatized the great 
medieval strife between the claims of 
King and Pope to the loyalty of the 
clergy. Henry of Lancaster and his 
cousin Richard II, as set forth in Shake- 
speare’s play, dramatized the respective 
claims to loyalty by virtue of hereditary 
title or of effective power to rule... . 
One thinks of the implications of Frank- 
lin’s statement, “We must hang together 
or we will hang separately,” of the issue 
between Lincoln and Lee of loyalty to the 
Union or loyalty to the state, and of that 
between Gandhi and Churchill of loyalty 
to the nation or loyalty to the Empire. 
The dramatic moments of history occur 
when men are in doubt as to the proper 
focus of loyalty. When has the relation 
of an individual to a government, a su- 
perior or a principle, which once implied 
trust and confidence, ceased to do so? 
Who shall draw the line between loyalty 
and treason? 


law at the University of Chicago and a noted authority on world politics, spoke on 
“Loyalties and Peace’ at the annual Laymen’s League luncheon during May Meet- 
ings. This article was adapted from his text. With Dr. Wright are H. Talbot Pearson 
(left), executive director of the League; Dr. Dexter Perkins; and J, Ray Shute (far 
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Many have huddled together under the spell of demagogues 


In the long run such decisions are 
made by “history,” although for centu- 
ries or even for millennia, history may 
speak with a divided voice. In the first 
instance, such decisions have been made 
by individuals, often defying authority 
and appealing to history. Loyalty may 
therefore be considered a psychological, 
rather than a legal, term. In this sense, 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
defines it as “the emotional ties which 
bind the individual to a political group 
or association and to the symbols which 
represent it. Such ties were spoken of 
by William James as incorporation in the 
“empirical ego,” and by Freud as “iden- 
tification.” If one has identified himself 
with a person, group, idea, movement, or 
principle, thus inducing others to expect 
continued cooperation, it would be dis- 
loyal to terminate that identificaion. In 
our modern age of continuous change, 
many would add the qualification, “un- 
less there has been notification on suffi- 
cient cause.” But in the past many loyal- 
ties have been considered absolute and 
permanent, and conflicts among them 
have led to tragedy. 

As history is full of legal and political 
conflicts of loyalty, so literature and 
philosophy is full of psychological con- 
flicts. Socrates explained at length to his 
disciples, as he drank the hemlock, why 
loyalty to Athens required him to ob- 
serve the sentence of the city, even 
though loyalty to reason required him to 
regard that decision as wrong. 

The same issue had been discussed in 
the famous dialogue between Antigone 
and Creon as narrated by Sophocles. The 
unfortunate daughter of Oedipus debated 
with her uncle, the king of Thebes, 
whether she was not justified in following 
“natural justice” rather than the “posi- 
tive law” which she had violated, an ar- 
gument often made since to justify revo- 
lution, notably in our own Declaration 
of Independence. 

Jesus went to the cross on the issue of 
loyalty to the Hebrew tradition or loy- 
alty to his vision of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. His disciples were faced by the 
issue of loyalty to him or to the political 
order of Rome. 


Treason to group custom 


Primitive men live in groups, each 
with a well-integrated culture, which or- 
ganizes values and monopolizes educa- 
tion. Thus, divided loyalties are rare. 
They may occur in the case of exoga- 
mous marriage and inter-tribal war, but 
treason to group custom is dealt with 
speedily and without argument. There is 
no law above ancestal custom and that 
law requires complete obedience to the 
tribal mores. 
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Inter-group trade, travel and political 
cooperation brings reflection on the dif- 
ferences of codes and values.in different 
tribes. Ideas of a natural law flowing 
from individual reason, and of universal 
religions asserting a moral code superior 


to all tribal customs tend to create an. 


individual conscience which may be in 
opposition to ancestral custom. Political 
and legal duty is pitted against moral 
and religious duty. The problem of Antig- 
one, of Socrates, of Jesus, and of the 
Christian martyrs has been repeated in 
many instances in the historic civiliza- 
tions. 

Modern history has been characterized 
by the rise of science, secularism, democ- 
racy and the rule of opinion against the 
opposition of dogma, ecclesiasticism, 
autocracy, and the rule of conscience. 
The pragmatic point of view, having con- 
quered in the fields of natural phenom- 
ena and politics, has moved into the 
fields of morals and religion. Conscience 
is seen to be a conditioning of the indi- 
vidual by early family experience, and 
may not continue valid in a rapidly 
changing world. Communication and 
trade has increasingly brought people of 
varied beliefs into close and continuous 
contact. Many moral values are seen to 
be functions of particular cultures or of 
particular religions and of only relative 
validity. 

The problem of loyalty has thus as- 
sumed a less tragic character. People can 
and do change their religion by individ- 
ual decision. Thousands change their na- 
tional loyalties every year by migration 
and naturalization. New national states 
are carved out of empires with increas- 
ing rapidity, involving in their birth a 
shift of the loyalties of their populations. 
Societies become complex and states es- 
tablish constitutions dividing jurisdiction, 
thus implying a division of each individ- 
ual’s loyalties among his family, his 
church, his--professional association, his 
trade union, his club, his local commu- 
nity, his state, his nation, his region, and 
his world. In this complexity the prob- 
lem of choice based an relative claims 
of these various groups and associations 
to loyalty in particular situations is so 
common as to be normally taken in 
stride and handled without tragedy. 

But the stress of the twentieth century 
has called in question this easy tolerance, 
which had permitted men to associate 
freely, to identify themselves with many 
and diverse groups, to occupy many dif- 
ferent and sometimes conflicting social 
roles, and to establish and divest them- 
selves of loyalties with considerable free- 
dom. New absolutisms have arisen, de- 
manding a single focus of loyalty, and 
these absolutisms have sought, as did 
earlier absolutisms, to reach, not only the 


acts, but the beliefs of men. The Fascist 
and Communist dictatorships sent mil- 
lions of Jews, Germans, Russians, and 
others into exile or death because they 
could not or would not conform to the 
criteria of loyalty which the dictator de- 
manded, whether those criteria were ra- 
cial, such as Aryanism, political such as 
devotion to the party line, or personal 
such as enthusiasm for the leader. Ab- 
solutisms have bred absolutisms. Even in 
Asia, tolerant on these matters for ages, 
millions of displaced persons have been 
created by the establishment of Israel, 
the split of India from Pakistan, and the 
struggle in China between Communists 
and nationalists. 

In the United States a new intolerance 
has developed, difficult to reconcile with 
the freedoms of speech and association 
guaranteed by the first amendment of 
the Constitution. Elmer Davis has de- 
tected a “fear of intelligence, fear of 
thinking, fear to trust your own opinions 
in the give and take of discussion.” The 
risks of undetected subversion and trea- 
son are great, said Judge Learned Hand, 
but “risk for risk, for myself I had rather 
take my chance that some traitors will 
escape detection than spread abroad a 
spirit of general suspicion and distrust, 
which accepts rumor and gossip in place 
of undismayed and __ unintimidated 
inquiry.” 

Today in our land of the free, foreign 
visitors and immigrants are scrutinized 
ever more rigorously. Past beliefs or as- 
sociations are made a ground of suspi- 
cion and investigation, or summary dis- 
missal from long and faithful govern- 
ment service, and even of demands for 
dismissal from the United Nations Secre- 
tariat to whom we are host and whose 
“exclusively international character” and 
immunity from the “influence” of any 
Member State we have agreed to respect. 
Congressional committees departing 
from all traditions of due process of law, 
have ferreted out and ruined the careers 
of people against whom there is no sub- 
stantial evidence of disloyalty to the 
state. 


The spell of demagogues 


Under the shadow of total war, in the 
grip of fear and frustration, lacking ef- 
fective leadership, many people have 
sought to escape the awful realities of a 
world in which all are vulnerable to sud- 
den atomic annihilation or a lingering 
death from radiation. They have huddled 
together under the spell of demagogues 
preaching absolute doctrines and present- 
ing as the source of all evil victims whom 
it is not only safe, but even noble, to 
condemn on accusation and speculative 
evidence under the teaching of those 
doctrines. 


When panic and violence threaten, the remedy is confident leadership 


The reintroduction of absolutistic 
ideas of loyalty into a world where tol- 
erance has long reigned, where differ- 
ences of opinion have been accepted as 
the basis of political and social organiza- 
tion, and where peoples of radically dif- 
ferent religious and political beliefs live 
side by side, has tended to create an at- 
mosphere of universal distrust and to 
convert fear and anxiety into hysteria 
and panic. The development of such 
states of mind extends the power of the 
demagogues, encourages them to de- 
mand ever more absolutistic tests of loy- 
alty, to apply those tests with ever less 
regard for the legality of the procedure 
and the cogency of the evidence, and to 
sanction them by ever more rigorous 
penalties of banishment, social ostracism, 
imprisonment, or death. 


_ ‘The remedy is leadership’ 


How can this descending spiral be 
stopped? I believe we can learn some- 
thing from experts on the problem of 
public relations in an airplane. If there 
is excessive turbulence or an engine 
misses fire a state of anxiety is likely to 
be initiated among the passengers. It will 
grow on itself as each passenger per- 
ceives the restlessness of his neighbors 
and realizes that he can neither run 
away from nor deal effectively with the 
situation. Such a condition may lead to 
panic, violence and danger even if there 
is no “real” danger in the mechanism of 
the plane or the state of the weather. 
The remedy is leadership. The pilot talks 
on the loudspeaker to the passengers, 
telling them exactly what is happening, 
that he has the matter in hand, and that 
the situation will be remedied or the tur- 
bulence will be passed. It has been 
pointed out that the world of today 
equipped with jet planes and atom bombs 
is like an airplane. People are easily 
seized with anxiety when the political 
headlines look serious because the natu- 
ral impulse either to run away from, or 
to take command of, the dangerous 
situation are both denied them. The av- 
erage citizen faced by the possibility of 
sudden atomic attack can neither run 
away from it nor do anything that seems 
effective to prevent it. The problem of 
the world, however, although its dangers 
lie in the realms of opinion rather than 
in such uncontrollable factors as me- 
chanical accident or meteorological vio- 
lence, is more complicated than that of 
the airplane, because leadership is di- 
vided. There is no single voice which can 
instill confidence and a sense of security 
in the world’s population as a whole on 
the verge of panic. This problem can 
hardly be solved so long as loyalty to 


the nation-state is considered in absolute 
opposition to loyalty to the world com- 
munity, as it is today... . 

Three and a half centuries ago, Fran- 
cisco Suarez, in one of the classical trea- 
tises on international law, wrote: “There- 
fore, although a given sovereign state, 
commonwealth, or kingdom may consti- 
tute a perfect community in itself, con- 
sisting of its own members, nevertheless, 
each one of these states is also, in a cer- 
tain sense, and viewed in relation to the 
human race, a member of that universal 
society; for these states when standing 
alone are never so self-sufficient that 
they do not require some mutual assist- 
ance, association, and intercourse, at 
times for their own great welfare and 
advantage, at other times because also 
of some moral necessity or need. This 
fact is made manifest by actual usage.” 

Today communication, industrializa- 
tion and democracy have tremendously 
augmented this interdependence as states 
have recognized in organizing the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. It 
is difficult to see, however, how these 
organizations can function unless individ- 
uals everywhere support them. The 
United Nations must be more than a 
union of governments. It must be, as the 
Preamble says, a union of “peoples” be- 
cause unless the peoples favor it the gov- 
ernments, at least in democracies, will 
not be able to do so. Governments can- 
not ignore the demands of their people 
if they want to survive the next election. 


A loyal citizen of the world 


This situation requires a division of 
loyalties in the psychological sense. Each 
individual, in addition to being a loyal 
citizen of his nation, must be a loyal 
citizen of the world. The sentiment of 
nationality has been a great force in 
modern history and continues to be so. 
Nationalism began with a spirit of tolera- 
tion, linking the rights of the nation to 
the rights of man. It was wedded to lib- 
eralism, democracy, and international- 
ism. But in the presence of dogmatic 
ideologies, nationalism has tended to be- 
come absolute, totalitarian, and exclu- 
sive. The nation has demanded the abso- 
lute loyalty of its subjects and has 
regarded the “international mind” or 
“world citizenship” as subversive. But it 
does not take much reflection to see that 
in a world of jet planes and H-bombs no 
state can survive under that form of na- 
tionalism. Rational concern for our nation 
requires us to demand that national citi- 
zenship shall not be incompatible with 
world citizenship. ... 

The important issue concerning world 
citizenship is in the field of opinion. In- 
dividuals must feel a moral responsibility 


to weigh the requirements of the world 
community along with those of the na- 
tion in reaching opinions about political 
situations as they arise, and must make 
the government understand that they ex- 
pect it to pursue policies that give due 
consideration to both. Moral man in the 
twentieth century cannot follow the deci- 
sion of his government or of any author- 
ity blindly. He must contribute to the 
state of opinion which influences the de- 
cisions both of governments and of in- 
ternational organizations and he must do 
so in the spirit of a citizen both of the 
nation and of the world.... 

In June, 1914, Graham Wallas com- 
mented on the complexities of life in the 
twentieth century. “The Greek thinkers 
with all their magnificent courage and 
comprehensiveness, failed in the end 
either to understand or to guide the ac- 
tual social forces of their time. Our own 
brains are less acute, our memories less 
retentive than those of the Greeks, while 
the body of relevant fact which we must 
survey has been increased ten thousand- 
fold. How are we have any chance of 
success?” 

That was written before we had jet 
planes, atom bombs, television, radar, 
Fascism, Communism, movements of 
self-determination in Asia and Africa, 
and the bitternesses and impoverishments 
arising from two world wars. Our prob- 
lem is infinitely more difficult, not only 
than it was with the ancient Greeks, but 
than it was when Graham Wallas made 
his pessimistic observation: The world 
has been shrinking more rapidly and its 
ideological conflicts have become more 
virulent in the last generation than ever 
before. Can we meet the problem? We 
have done some things toward building 
universal institutions to organize the 
thoughts, the will and the happiness of 
mankind, as Graham Wallas suggested we 


_ should. We have devoted a great deal of 


attention to building a discipline of inter- 
national relations and teaching it in the 
schools and colleges. We have estab- 
lished many councils on world affairs to 
educate citizens in a sense of the world 
and an understanding of its peoples and 
problems. But the average man still fails 
to appreciate the moral implications of 
our situation. Men can no longer fulfill 
the responsibilities of national citizenship 
unless they are also world citizens. Loy- 
alties can no longer be exclusive, as they 
were with the primitive tribe, in lesser 
measure with the Greek city-state, and 
in still less measure with the nineteenth 
century nation. No nation can live alone. 
No nation can escape from the world. 
To maintain a balance among many loy- 
alties is a moral responsibility which our 
complex and interdependent world im- 
poses on each individual. 


IS 
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The American Unitarian Association 


presents 
The Sixth Annual Unitarian Award in 
recognition of distinguished service to the 
cause of Liberal Religion 


to 


John Haynes Holmes 


Parish minister, prophetic preacher, author of great hymns, books, poems and 
plays, editor, crusader for civil liberties, inter-racial brotherhood, social and civic 
righteousness and world peace, friend and disciple of Mahatma Gandhi; whose ministry 
has been an inspiration to Americans throughout the nation and people around the 
world. 


John Haynes Holmes’s service to the cause of liberal religion has spanned the last 
half century since his ordination in 1904 and three-year ministry at the Third Uni- 
tarian Society in Dorchester. For forty-seven years he has been Minister and Minister 
Emeritus of The Community Church of New York, where his concept of Universal 
Religion and a religious community “knowing not sect, class, nation or race,” has 
drawn together thousands of people of many sects, faiths and races, and inspired count- 
less congregations, both within and without the liberal fold, with the concept of an 
inclusive religious community. 


A leading exponent of the social gospel, he has both preached and practiced it 
tirelessly through the years. He was a founder and has served as an officer of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, The Fellowship of Reconciliation, the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy and the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


He was a friend of Mahatma Gandhi and the first American to recognize his 
significance and introduce him and his writings to American life and thought. 


John Haynes Holmes has combined in rare degree intellectual brilliance, spiritual 
depth, social vision, warm, human feeling and passionate, oratorical power. His 
ministry and life have been the model for countless younger ministers and the inspira- 
tion for nobler living to millions of his fellowmen. 


“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” 


(signed) 

Frederick May Eliot President 
Lawrence G. Brooks Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Fred A. Brill Jr. Chairman of the Award Committee 


There is still time to heed the call of the spirit... 


(Remarks by Dr. John Haynes Holmes at the Anniversary 
banquet following presentation of the award.) 


IT WAS ON March 24, 1907, that I was installed as Minister 
of the Church of the Messiah, as it was then called, in New 
York City. On November 29, 1949, my seventieth birthday, 
I resigned my ministry of what had become the Community 
Church of New York. This ended my service of one city and 
one church during a period of forty-two years. Since then I 
have been living on “borrowed time,” serene and happy in 
the loving care of my successor, Donald Harrington, a good 
man, a noble preacher, and a blessed comrade. 

As I look back, in “fond recollection,” upon these days of 
my years, I find myself recalling the famous story of Emman- 
uel Sieyés, Abbé of the Roman Church, who was born in 
France in 1748, lived through the French Revolution, the 
Reign of Terror, the Directorate, the Consulate and the Em- 
pire of Napoleon, the Bourbon Restoration and the fall of 
Charles X, and came at last to the quiet haven of the reign of 
Louis Philipe, the “Citizen King,” where he died in 1836 in his 
88th year. Somebody asked the Abbé, in his great old age, what 
he had done in those exciting and dangerous years, and he 
replied, laconically, “I survived.” 

So might any of us reply to a similar inquiry today. In the 
first half of this present century, we have witnessed the two 
greatest, most ferocious, most destructive wars in history. Be- 
tween these wars, an interval of a full generation, we endured 
a period not so much of peace as of truce, during which we 
prepared feverishly for the next war. We witnessed in these 
two struggles the loss by starvation, pestilence, and violent 
death, of a total of some 60,000,000 souls. . . . Of 8,000,000 
Jews, scattered around the world, we saw 6,000,000 tortured 
and slaughtered in the fiercest pogroms known to history. 
Revolutions, like so many earthquakes, have shaken our 
world, dethroning kings and depopulating peoples. Great cities 
have been reduced to rubble, civilizations and cultures turned 
back to barbarism, while savage chiefs revived the days when 
horses, shod with fire, reduced mankind to ashes. Yet there 
remains the miracle that we also, like the Abbé Sieyés, have 
“survived.” 

It is in this experience of surviving a period committed to 
the ways of death in its most awful forms that we find the 
explanation of the curious fact that invariably, while civiliza- 
tions as such may disappear, humanity itself goes on. The 
race endures while its cultures decline and fall. But in this 
age, the atomic age, the balance on the side of life has been 
upset. For the first time in history, we are able to kill more 
completely than we can conceive and propagate. At the end 
of this monstrous epoch there may be none left to say they 
have “survived.” All may be swept away in the last explosion 
of the bomb and the dispersion, over land and sea, of its 
impenetrable clouds of radio-activity. Man will have achieved 
his final victory of self-annihilation. 

But is this really the end? Will man never again be able to 
boast that he has outlived the wreckage of his world? Has 
he “survived” for the last time? Yes—if he interprets survival 
to_mean the perpetuation of the flesh and all its works. The 
Abbé Sieyés, in his confession, was most obviously thinking 
of life in the naturalistic form of not being dead—a cheap 
achievement, not worth the effort. But suppose we shift our 
viewpoint, that we interpret “survival” to mean the spirit as 
triumphant over the flesh. Paul’s idea that “the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal”! Here may we survive again in a wholly new realm 
of experience, and therewith save man from his own dread 
fate. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes 


There is little that the present generation can do. We are 
passing from the scene, to recall, alas, that we had our chance 
and missed it. Confronting in our time the greatest challenge 
in human history since the long days of Rome, we deliberately 
chose, in defiance of wisdom and the teachings of religion, to 
fight it out on the dread level of force and violence. Now, 
after forty years, in the impending collapse of our society 
and the extinction of its people, we behold the moral logic 
of what we have done and not done. In our extremity, we took 
the sword, and are now perishing by the sword. 

But if it is too late for our generation to save our stricken 
world, there is still left to them to heed the call of the spirit, 
and obey its sacred mandate. Here is the one hope left us to- 
day, that our children and children’s children, beholding our 
failure and its cause, will pledge themselves to God, and in 
his guardianship and guidance, attain at last the goal of his 
Kingdom on the earth. 

As for myself, I have run my course, and now wait patiently 
the end. My lot has been a happy one. Thus, I hold the love 
of a precious family—my dear, dear wife, my two children, 
and their four children. Then there is my congregation, which 
has supported me in every crisis, even when opinions on great 
issues were most diverse, and now cares for me, my health 
and comfort, with unexampled generosity. There are my col- 
leagues in the ministry, with my tried and trusted friends. How 
true they are, and with what courage and fidelity they work. 
And now and then come recognitions and rewards, as this 
medal here tonight, whose value is to be measured not by my 
deserts, but rather by the loving and forgiving spirit of the 
donors. 
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Each side has a noble heritage 


Why the Humanist-Theist 
controversy is out-of-date 


THE DORIANS, Aeolians, and Ioni- 
ans who swarmed into Greece from the 
North, perhaps a thousand years before 
Christ, naturally brought their own Gods 
with them. They had to spend the next 
three or four centuries in the task of ac- 
commodating these Gods to their new 
home and their new functions. It was a 
difficult task, long-drawn-out, the fore- 
most preoccupation of their philosophi- 
cal activity, and grew more confused and 
baffling the more they speculated about 
it. Finally Protagoras, who was born in 
480 B. C., and became the first of the 
Sophists, made his protest. Toward the 
end of his life he wrote a book which 
began with these words: “As for the 
Gods, I do not know whether they exist 
or not. Life is too short for such difficult 
enquiries.” Another celebrated sentence 
from the beginning of his work on Truth 
is this: “Man is the measure of all things, 
determining what. does and what does 
not exist.”” He was banished from Athens 
for his impiety, and was lost at sea on 
his way to Sicily. Heralds searched Ath- 
ens from end to end, collected all the 
copies of his book they could find, and 
burned them in the market-place. 

The episode justifies the statement that 
Protagoras was the first Humanist. It 
also helps us to define Humanism. It is: 
“Any system of thought or action which 
assigns a predominant interest to the 
affairs of men, as compared to the Su- 
pernatural or the abstract.” Or it is: “The 
philosophic attitude which regards the 
interpretation of human experience as 
the primary concern of all philosophiz- 
ing, and asserts the adequacy of human 
knowledge for this purpose.” Or it is: 
“insistence on the dignity of humanity, 
and refusal to find in the Divine anything 
external or superior to mankind.” Alex- 
ander Pope was evidently a humanist: 


“Know then thyself. Presume not God 
to scan; . 
‘The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Humanism was, in its origin and has 
always remained, a protest against un- 
profitable speculation concerning matters 
which, by their very nature, lie beyond 
the reach of man’s comprehension; and 
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By CHARLES E. PARK 


an appeal to philosophy to give the first 
freshness of its vigor to problems that 
fall within its scope. It appears periodi- 
cally in the history of thought, to keep 
philosophy within its proper bounds. 
When scribes, rabbis, and Pharisees in 
Palestine could find nothing better to do 
than to get themselves all snarled up in 
useless conjectures as to the meaning 
and scope of their precious Law, Jesus 
appeared teaching the importance of 
considering the dignity of human nature, 
the potential capabilities of the human 
spirit, and the intimations of God’s na- 
ture available to us in the relations of a 
human father to his child. 


Focusing on man 


Another humanistic protest can be 
discovered in the Middle Ages. Every 
detail in the story of the Great Awaken- 
ing, the Revival of Learning, the Renais- 
sance, the beginnings of nationalism and 
foreign relations, the universities, the 
Protestant Reformation was _ essentially 
humanistic in character in that it was:a 
focusing of attention on man, his rights, 
liberties, present capacities, and unsus- 
pected possibilities. 

As it has reappeared among us of re- 
cent years, Humanism is the same pro- 
test that it was with Protagoras. In fact 
no less a leader than J. C. S. Schiller 
himself has said that “Modern Human- 
ism may without injustice be described 
as Neo-Protagoreanism.” We have seen 
that his Humanism carried Protagoras to 
the point of a perfectly candid Agnosti- 
cism: “As for the Gods I do not know 
whether they exist or not.” Every one of 
us is bound to make that admission. 
Whether we like it or not we are all ag- 
nostics. And there is the same difference 
between Agnosticism and Theism as 
there is between Agnosticism and Athe- 
ism. Let us say that faith is the exercise 
of our powers of credulity. Then the 
same faith aimed in one direction carries 
the Agnostic to Theism, and aimed in the 
opposite direction carries him to Athe- 
ism. The Atheist frequently laughs at 
faith as an act of mere “wishful believ- 
ing,” a device by which a man cajoles 


Charles E. Park, minister emeritus of the 
First Church in Boston, is author of 
Christianity and of Creative Faith. A 
companion article, “Subject to change 
without notice,” appeared in the May is- 
sue. Dr. Park is editor of The Unitarian 
Christian, in the current issue of which 
this article was first published. © 


himself into a belief that he wants to 
hold, but which austere knowledge will 
not justify. Yet the Agnostic in his un- 
assailable candor is the only one who has 
the right to laugh; and he laughs at the 
Atheist just as scornfully as at the Theist. 
He knows that the Atheist arrives at his 
atheism by precisely the same exercise 
of his powers of credulity, the same de- 
vice of wishful believing, the same faith 
that the Theist uses to arrive at his 
theism. One says: You cannot know that 
God exists; therefore he does not exist. 
The other retorts: You cannot know that 
God does not exist; therefore he exists. 
And the Agnostic, with his quiet smile, 
remarks: There are no grounds whatever 
for your quarrel. Both positions have ex- 
actly the same support from knowledge: 


none at all. Belief in God and denial of — 


God are alike matters of faith, not of 
knowledge. Be advised by me: stop 
quarrelling. You are proving nothing but 
your own folly. 


‘An unconscious Humanist’ 


In its beginnings Humanism was not 
atheism. Protagoras was too good a 
philosopher to mistake faith for knowl- 
edge. He realized that the atheist is just 
as guilty of “wishful believing” as the 
theist; if he could not be a theist, by the 
same token neither could he be an 
atheist. Jesus was not a philosopher, and 


way a 


The word ‘God’ is a basket; it should be pliant, adaptable 


therefore not a Humanist in any techni- 
cal sense. But all his convictions regard- 
ing mankind were pure humanism. He 
taught the dignity of man; man’s ability 
to recognize and crave the spiritual 
values; and man’s potential God-likeness, 
that needed only cultivation and devel- 
opment. We may call Jesus an uncon- 
scious Humanist, for if you take away 
the humanistic element in his teachings 
there is little left. But his humanism was 
in no remotest sense an alternative to 
Theism; it was the direct consequence of 
his Theism. The same is true of Erasmus 
and his group of Humanists: take away 
their Theism and their Humanism van- 
ishes like blowing out a candle. The digni- 
ties and embryonic capabilities they saw 
in mankind were God’s gift to man, and 
only under God’s directing guidance 
could they be properly studied and de- 
veloped. 

Not until we come to Auguste Comte 
do we come to the first hint of that idea: 
that Humanism is an alternative to The- 
ism. Choose either God or man, either 
Theism or Humanism, but not both. In 
his Religion of Humanity Comte sets up 
humanity not only as the beneficiary for 
whose service his religion exists, but as 


. the object of his religious faith and wor- 


e 
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ship, to whom his veneration is offered. 
We may remember that he defined his 
Humanism as “the refusal to find any- 
thing in God external or superior to 
mankind.” God is superfluous. Every- 
thing we call God is already in mankind. 


An easy step to Atheism 


Many of us can distinctly remember 
that when this latest attention to Human- 
ism appeared among us forty years or 
so ago, this was the first philosophical 
monkey wrench they threw into the 
works. God is completely exhausted in 
his creation. He has put all of himself 
into his creatures, especially man. In 
striving to know man we are striving to 
know God, because there is nothing of 
God external to man. From this position 
it was an easy step, a step which a few 
among our Humanists seemed eager to 
take, to out-and-out Atheism. If every- 
thing we call God is already present in 
humanity, why is it necessary, and how 
is it possible to distinguish God from 
humanity? A distinction without a differ- 
ence simply clutters up the situation. Let 
us discard both the name God, and the 
concept. 

It was at this point that the noble 
word Humanism took on its unfortunate 
connotation and became a synonym for 
Atheism. Although this mood did not 
last long, and although hardly a single 
avowed Humanist today will allow him- 
self to be called an Atheist, yet for many 


of us the mischief is done: of course a 
Humanist is an Atheist. And that is the 
de facto condition we may as well rec- 
ognize and which ought to make us 
ashamed of ourselves. But who can say 
to what extent the quarrel continues; or 
with what degree of bitterness or preju- 
dice; or whether or not it is gradually 
abating, and the less said about it the 
sooner will it come to an end? 

The curious thing about it all is that 
both sides seem to have forgotten our 
tradition: Unitarians are open-minded 
seekers of the truth; each is basically in- 
dependent of all the rest, and is free to 
arrive at his convictions without preju- 
dice to his good standing, no matter how 
devastating those convictions may be. As 
to his purity of motive, mental ability 
and moral integrity, each is expected to 
be worthy of the respect and trust of his 
companions, and is assured that he shall 
have that respect and trust. The quarrel, 
if there is a quarrel, goes squarely 
against the grain of our own Congrega- 
tional tradition. Perhaps it is chiefly due 
to certain misunderstandings. For exam- 
ple: 

(1) There is the matter of definitions. 
Do Humanists and Theists mean the 
same thing when they use the word 
“God”? Or at least, does each understand 
adequately what the other means when he 
says “God”? No controversy can be justi- 
fied until the terms used mean the same 
things to both parties. Present indications 
are that the Humanist insists on his own 
restricted meaning for the word God, 
and demands that all others shall use the 
word in that meaning. The Theist retorts 
that the word “God” is a basket, and that 
it is the inalienable right of each indi- 
vidual to fill that basket with the mean- 
ings he considers correct. Not only so, 
it is also his right to change his mind for 
sufficient cause, and empty out all the 
former meanings and replace them with 
new ones as his growing mind may 
dictate. 


The ‘basket’ is pliable 


This right the Humanist seems to 
deny. From the way he talks he seems 
to think the basket-word “God” can hold 
but one meaning, the meaning we all put 
into it when as children we “thought and 
spoke and understood as a child.” If he 
would grant this point: that the basket, 
by deliberate design, is meant to be as 
pliant and adaptable as such a receptacle 
can be, there is a very good chance that 
he might examine the contents of his 
Theist opponent’s basket, and find them 
to be in every particular just what he 
himself believes. Very often, if the truth 
could be known, the Humanist is no 
more atheistical than the Theist; and the 
Theist is no more theistical than the 


Humanist. 

(2) There is the matter of integrity. 
The Humanist must be credited with 
scrupulous honesty. He will speak freely 
of Reality, Creative Intelligence, Un- 
caused Cause, or Providence; he will 
even use circumlocutions: Over Soul, like 
Emerson; Something there is, eternal 
and natural, like Lao-tzu; The Power in 
us, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness, like Matthew Arnold; Path, 
Motive, Guide, Original and End, like 
Doctor Johnson; but he will not use the 
word “God.” He will not run the risk of 
being mistaken for one of the Funda- 
mentalists or Bible-Christians who still 
think of God as the Enlargest Man, or 
as the benign Old Gentleman with the 
long white beard who loves little boys 
and girls and takes care of them. Nor 
will be run the risk of deceiving one of 
these primitive theists into thinking that 
he believes as they do. 

The Theist on the other hand feels no 
hesitation in saying “God.” He claims 
that he cannot deceive the strictest Fun- 
damentalist by that term. While his con- 
cept of God may be far more rarefied, 
it still does not preclude any trait or at- 
tribute, whether abstract or concrete, 
that commands human admiration. His 
God is and has everything good that the 
noblest man is or has; and he cannot 
mislead anyone, because he knows that 
his hearer’s concept of God, however 
rudimentary, is included, along with 
much that his hearer may not even un- 
derstand, in his own concept of God. 


Beyond our spot-light: darkness 


(3) There is the question: where to 
stop speculating. For all of us human be- 
ings this life on earth is like a spot-light 
of conscious knowledge. We start out to 
explore it, learn more about it, so that 
we may live in it safely and intelligently. 
Some of us feel that the most important 
things to learn are: To what larger re- 
gion does this spot-lighted area belong? 
Of what larger realm of conscious 
knowledge are we a part? Who are our 
neighbors? By what facts and forces and 
realities and conditions are we sur- 
rounded? So we speculate our way out 
to the very edge of our spot-light only 
to find that we are confronted by a great 
wall of darkness which we cannot pene- 
trate. We try at other points of our cir- 
cumference only to find it always the 
same: we are entirely surrounded by this 
encircling gloom, this dark wall of the 
unknowable. 

Whereupon the Theist soliloquizes: 
True, however eagerly I frequent doctor 
and saint, and hear great argument, I 
evermore come out by that same door 
where in I went. Yet I cannot give up 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Man's divinity ys. Buchenwald 


Consciousness of evil marks present era, 


but man is again in search of a soul 


“WHEN I CONSIDER thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him?” 
That question man has put to himself 
over and over again. In times of per- 
sonal or historic crisis, in times of trou- 
ble and transition, he has asked this ques- 
tion with urgency and in anguish of spirit, 
as he does today. 

The poet we have cited had his an- 
swer ready: “For thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honour. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under his feet.”” Man was somewhat 
lower in rank than the angels, who be- 
longed to the heavenly sphere; yet of 
everything under the firmament he was 
king and proprietor. The dignity was his 
of a being created to be the namer and 
numberer of things, the lord and master- 
workman of the garden of this universe. 


‘The sense of a gulf’ 


If that was a conceit, there was a cor- 
rective wisdom in the myth of the Fall. 
Man knows himself not to be what he 
might be or ought to be, and therefore, 
also, man knows that he is not what he 
might have become. There is a falling 
from potential. There is conscious flaw 
and failure. “The discovery we have 
made that we exist,” said Emerson, “‘is 
the Fall of Man.” With the very con- 
sciousness of our existence comes the 
awareness of what humanly we might be 
as Over against what we are, the sense of 
a gulf between what we are in essence 
and in existence. 

Always, therefore, in the answer to 
this question of man we get a paradoxi- 
cal or ambiguous response, reflecting the 
contradictions or the ambivalence of the 
answerer. 

Although Biblical literature is not 
given to generalizations about man, being 
interested in people and in individuals, it 
has made us familiar with this duality. It 
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By JACOB TRAPP 


speaks of man’s utter wretchedness and 
his high destiny. It speaks of him as a 
creature who is crowned with honor and 
glory and as a beast of the field that 
perishes. He is a worm, yet he is made 
in the image of the Creator. He is a thing 
of vanity and worthlessness; yet he is a 
temple of the living God. 

“Man is an embodied paradox; a bun- 
dle of contradictions,” as it was said in 
a later time. 

“A stupendous antagonism, a dragging 
together of the poles of the Universe.” 

“A hybrid of plant and phantom.” 

“A rope stretched across an abyss.” 

“A golden impossibility.” 

There seems to be a kind of doom as 
well as a kind of splendor about his hu- 
manness—the doom of having to par- 
take, in every generation, of the fruit of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil; the splendor of thought, the splendor 


of being conscious of the grandeur with 


which he is environed. 

In our Judeo-Christian background 
there are answers to the anthropologi- 
cal question which religiously we shall 
always have to reckon with. The first is 
that man confronts his universe and en- 
deavors to read what it says to him. “And 
they heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day: and Adam and his wife hid them- 
selves from the presence. . . . And the 
Lord God called unto Adam, and said 
unto him, Where art thou?” The whole 
of Judaism, said Martin Buber, may be 
summed up in that situation. God calls 
out to man, through his creation, through 
the meaning of events, through his fel- 
low-man, and says, “Adam, where art 
thou?” And man must answer. He is an- 
swerable, or responsible. 

The second is that man participates in 
his very essence or being in the eternal. 
This idea, from the Greeks through Stoi- 
cism, had already influenced Judaism at 
the beginning of the Christian era, and 
later on again influenced Christianity, di- 
rectly and profoundly. It was the idea of 
an immanent reason in this universe, the 
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divine creative logos by which all things 
are made and have their logical structure. 
This immanent reason is present in men 
“the presence of immortal reason in crea- 
tures that perish.” It is not only present 
in men; it is their distinctive essence, by 
virtue of which all men are sons of God 
and brothers. 


A grandeur of doom 


The Stoic idea that men are essentially 
rational led to a third, an Augustinian 
idea. It was only too painfully apparent 
that men, as they exist, are far from be- 
ing direct or adequate expressions of their 
essential rationality. Again, that inner 
contradiction or gulf. Hence this third 
idea, that man’s essential nature, the 
soul, the image of God in him, was cor- 
rupted, defaced, dimmed, in Adam’s fall. 
Because of original sin, man’s essential 
nature is powerless to express itself to- 
ward the perfection for which he was 
created, and must be changed, cleansed, 
restored to its first splendor by the in- 
tervention of supernatural grace. Not 
all went so far as to adopt the Augustin- 
ian total depravity of the natural man— 
there were always the semi-Pelagians and 
the Arminians. But even in its dark Nu- 
midian extreme, this idea attributed dig- 
nity to man—a grandeur of doom, the 
greatness of an essential nature that 
could be changed or restored to its po- 
tential perfection. (This helps us to un- 
derstand why there is among some people 
today, as it is said, “a hunger for damna- 


Better to be under a doom than hollow men full of straw 


tion.” Better to be damned than to be 
nothing. Better to be under a doom than 
hollow men full of straw.) 

These classic ideas about man have 
encountered the shocks, since medieval 
times, of tremendous cultural revolutions. 

First came the Copernican revolution, 
which uncentered man from the universe. 
Man was shaken loose from the old 
moorings, from the comfortable certainty 
that the beginning and the end of things, 
if such there be, and the ultimate’ of 
things, are concerned with his fleeting ad- 
venture in time and space. 

Then came the Darwinian revolution, 
which made man, “still bearing in his 
bodily frame,” said Darwin, “the indeli- 
ble stamp of his lowly origin,” again a 
brother to all forms of life, restoring him 
to his place in an order from which he 
had previously resigned. 


Reason has a backseat driver 


And finally, the Freudian revolution, 
which made him less the lord of the earth 
or far less lord of himself than he had 
ever imagined. The old Platonic picture 
of reason or the mind as the chario- 
teer, holding the reins that guide the pas- 
sionate, plunging steeds, gives way to 
something more complicated. The chario- 
teer has a backseat driver, so to speak, 
and may himself be steered or deflected 
by compulsions of unknown origin. 
Everything the charioteer has ever felt, 
thought, done, experienced, although 
most of it lies in a forgotten region be- 
low the threshold of consciousness, exer- 
cises its silent and mainly inaccessible in- 
fluence upon him. It may be too, as 
Freud believed, that there are dark traces 
in man’s psyche of his violent and bloody 
past. The Freudian revolution, which, 
however modified, gave us an historic 
break-through to a deeper understanding 
of man, shows us man as a creature who 
passionately resists being civilized. The 
old perpetual warfare between the flesh 
and spirit wears now the different guise 
of a perpetual warfare, with heavy 
casualties, between natural man and cul- 
tural man. 

Depth psychology has been hailed by 
some as a victory for the Augustinian 
view of man. But where in its dark cav- 
erns is uncovered that yearning which 
cries, “Thou hast made us for thyself, 
and our hearts are restless till they find 
their rest in thee”! Or, “Too late came I 
to love thee, O thou Beauty both so an- 
cient and so fresh, yea too late came I 
to love thee. And behold, thou wert with- 
in me, and I out of myself, where I made 
search for thee.” 

We are living today in an age of 
troubled St. Augustines. Man is again in 
_ search of a soul, again groping for deeper 

things of the spirit. Our age is Augustin- 


ian also in its consciousness of evil, re- 
flected, often to a pathological and ob- 
sessive degree, in our literature. 

Lionel Trilling, in his book The Lib- 
eral Imagination, speaks of a secular at- 
tempt, since Shakespeare’s middle period, 
to demonstrate man’s depravity and 
weakness. The mind was never able fully 
to prove what it believed, he says, else it 
would have fainted and failed before 
its own demonstration. “Now, however, 
the old margin no longer exists . . . so- 
ciety’s resistance to the discovery of de- 
pravity has ceased. . . . The world and 
the soul have split open of themselves 
and are all agape for our revolted inspec- 
tion. The simple eye of the camera 
shows us, at Belsen and Buchenwald, hor- 
rors that quite surpass Swift’s powers, a 
vision of life turned back to its corrupted 
element more disgusting than any that 
Shakespeare could contrive, a cannibal- 
ism more literal and fantastic than that 
which Montaigne ascribed to organized 
society. A characteristic activity of mind 
is therefore no longer needed. Indeed, 
before what we now know the mind 
stops; the great psychological fact of our 
time which we all observe with baffled 
wonder and shame is that there is no pos- 
sible way of responding to Belsen and 
Buchenwald.” 

A characteristic activity of the mind 
during the past four hundred years, try- 
ing to discover how depraved man is, 
says Mr. Trilling, has reached the point 
of no further return. It stands before 
the gas chambers of Belsen and Buchen- 
wald, before systematic and calculated 
and worse than bestial evil, and stops. In 
some degree we are all guilty of what the 
simple eye of the camera reveals at Bel- 
sen and Buchenwald, for spiritual isola- 
tion from mankind in this world, espe- 
cially from those who share and were 
shaped by the vicissitudes of our own cul- 
ture, is impossible. 


Some elect the lie 


These evils came in part from the re- 
version to barbarism of uprooted man, 
who thought it safe to discard a heritage 
of ideal continuities with the past, and to 
cut down that wisdom tree, “whose roots 
strike deep into stability, whose flowers 
are moral acts,” which Buddhist scrip- 
tures more than two thousand years ago 
warned ought not to be felled. But they 
came also, as we must acknowledge, out 
of a human capacity to choose evil and 
to elect the lie—something to be reck- 
oned with in our attempt to answer the 
question of man. 

With sin in the ordinary sense, which 
means “missing the mark,” we are all 
only too well acquainted. It is a common- 
place of any real self-knowledge. With 
human evil in the ordinary sense, that 


which we inevitably incur through mis- 
directed energy and through lack of de- 
cision for the good, we are also well 
acquainted. 

But we should have to probe with 
painful introspective and retrospective 
analysis, probably, to find traces of that 
sin which is the sin of Yima of Zoroas- 
trian myth and Lucifer of Hebrew myth, 
namely, the sin against being. A contin- 
gent and dependent being adopts the lie 
of self-sufficiency. He chooses, in lieu of 
a judging of himself, a sovereign willing 
of himself. He overcomes the gulf and 
the contradiction between his essential 
humanity and his existent being, because 
he no longer looks for essential or in- 
tended being. He is what he wants and 
wants what he is. What he affirms shall 
be worthy of affirmation. Not what he 
experiences as such, but what he ordains 
as such, shall be true. He commits the 
lie against being, the lie of self-creation; 
and wants to raise it, the lie, to rule 
over being. 

Thus to chill their hearts and thus to 
kill the tension between what they are 
and what they may be or ought to be 
(the image of which they extinguish) men 
must negate their self-knowledge, and 
again and again repress their awareness 
of decision. Another kind of potential in 
them must be suppressed, smothered, 
obliterated. 


Good is a possibility 


This other potential also must be taken 
into account in endeavoring to answer 
the question of what man is. The same 
being who can turn from God, or from 
good, can turn toward God, or toward 
good. “It is by no means within my 
power,” said Pelagius, “not to have the 
possibility of good. This possibility is in- 
herent in me whether I will or no.” It is a 
possibility we have received, a power of 
choice given us, as Pelagius (who did 
not deny man’s contingency) went on to 
say, but nevertheless a real possibility, 
inherently ours. We could not know that 
life is mean, nor could the mind stop 
stunned before some such revelation as 
Belsen and Buchenwald, unless the 
knowledge and the possibility of some- 
thing other than that were within us. 

To say that man is wholly depraved 
makes no more sense than to say that he 
is simply and naturally good. 

“To be Good only, is to be 

A God or else a Pharisee,” 
wrote William Blake, echoing Christ's 
humility, who said, “Why callest thou me 
good?” To be human is to have the 
strange dignity and difficulty of being 
neither wholly innocent nor wholly evil, 
neither autonomously good nor bad. It 
is to have potentialities whose heights 
and depths of possibility are symbolized 
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in Christ and Satan. 

This troubled age, too much preoccu- 
pied with evil—almost so obsessed with 
fighting its devils as to forget that only 
love can beget love and only good can 
create more good—needs to be reminded, 
with a new beauty of persuasion and ex- 
ample, that the Christlike potential is also 
real, 

The despairing response to the rhapso- 
dist in Second Isaiah, who would cry 
comfort for Jerusalem, was: 

What shall I cry? 

All flesh is grass, 

And all the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field . . . 

Surely the people is grass! 

To that human cry another voice an- 
swered, also a human voice, but in it was 
the presence of immortal reason in crea- 
tures that perish: 

The grass withereth, 

The flower fadeth: 

But the word of our God shall stand 
forever. 

In a wonderfully swift transition we 
get the same two voices in the one hun- 
dred third Psalm, from the sad note of 
man’s transiency to a marvelously self- 
less rejoicing in Him who is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. The flesh withereth, 
and the name fadeth, but goodness, the 
turning toward the divine, and beauty, 
the divine spark of the creative, and truth, 
the divine word spoken and heard, are of 
the dimension of eternity. 

Strange that the utmost magnificence 
of goodness seems to have been where it 
burned briefly but heroically despite ut- 
most evil: Jesus breathing a prayer of for- 
giveness from the cross; the victims of the 
Inquisition in Spain, approaching the fi- 
ery stake singing, “I will dwell in Thy 
tents forever, and I will hide myself with- 
in the sheltering places of Thy wings”; 
the victims of modern dehumanizing tor- 
ture refusing to give up their last shred 
of dignity to become as inhuman as their 
violators. 


Costly gains of wisdom 


The optimistic humanitarian creed of 
fifty years and more ago, it seems to me, 
was but the one-sided residue of an older 
creed that saw deeper with its myths, 
than we did with our rationalisms, into 
the paradoxical nature of man. We need 
a new and profounder faith of liberalism, 
again a thinking and worshipping faith, 
again creative, able to sing and to sym- 
bolize the ineffable and thus awaken and 
persuade in men depths deeper than rea- 
son—a faith more deeply quickened and 
fed from inner springs, more determined 
maturely to understand and profoundly 
to penetrate rather than adolescently to 
reject our human past, more richly nour- 
ished by the slow and costly gains of 
wisdom and the priceless revelations of a 
heritage which belongs, not to those who 
neglect it, not to those who force it into 
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the mold of their dogmas, but to those 
who keep bringing to it fresh under- 
standing. 

In that renewed and profounder faith 
we shall help answer man’s need in our 
time, which asks almost despairingly, 
“What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him?” Our liberal heritage, since Moses, 
since Plato and Jesus, since Origen and 
Pelagius, has been to emphasize, over 
against the despairing St. Augustines of 
this world and their belief in total de- 
pravity, the side of man that worships, 
and contemplates the Eternal, and turns 
toward the divine. That man can do this 
means that he can also do otherwise. 
His turning away from good, often and 
tragically, should not cause us to deny 
the faith, but rather to make it shine 
more glorious from dark shadows and 
deep failures. 


Look into your own heart 


What is man? 

He is a creature who eats of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. In this 
he is unique, and this is at once his glory 
and his predicament. 

He is dust of the earth awakened to 
conscious thought, a clod of mortal clay 
troubled with a spark of nobility. 

He is a creature who makes symbols 
and consciously fashions and transmits a 
heritage, and in this too, in so far as we 
know, he is unique. 

He is a creature upon whom the Infi- 


nite impinges; he carries on in his truth- 
seeking a dialogue with the Invisible that 
speaks through the visible. 

He is a creature further (and in this 
he is not unique) whose depths you can- 
not sound, for if you could you would be 
looking as in a mirror into the face of the 
Creator. i 

Man, finally, is an abstraction from liv- 
ing individual men and women. As a full, 
concrete, existential reality, man cannot 
be understood except as an -individual, 
that is, a real individual in society, and 
not a unit among units; also a subjectiv- 
ity within himself, although an object to 
others. Look, therefore, into your own 
heart and know him. Real ethics, real 
religion, with all their social goals and 
injunctions, must have their focus in the 
unique individual soul that you are, that 
I am. Encounter the mystery of your 
uniqueness, and there see to what ob- 
jects you can give all of you without re- 
serve, and know why the great teachers 
taught that with all one’s passion and with 
all one’s mind one can love and serve 
the good, and be whole, but only in 
dividedness and misery can one know- 
ingly serve the not-good or the less than 
good. The growing answer to “What is 
man?” rests with you and with me, as 
with living men and women like us in 
every age, to whom God speaks through 
his creation, through history, and through 
our fellow-creatures, and to whom we 
respond with our life. 


The ideal lies around us not ahead 


In the Republic, Plato makes Socrates 
describe at one point the City of God. 
After the description, one of the young 
men questioning him, in effect, sighs and 
says how wonderful it would be to live 
in such a City. Socrates replies and says 
this is immediately possible. The young 
man can live just as if the ideal City of 
God existed. It was not irrevocably in the 
heavens or beyond the seas of accom- 
plishment. It existed here and now. .. . 

I look upon the Unitarian community 
as an attempt to live the ideal in the here 
and now. The ideal does not lie ahead; it 
lies immediately around us. We are trying 
to build a community of persons in which 
thought is free, in which there is no con- 
straint or restraint save in what the in- 
dividual places upon himself. The indivi- 
dual is a whole universe in himself. As he 
becomes more and more envious of his 
individuality, so does his universe extend 
and deepen, and so does his own univer- 
sality mingle with that of other people, 
until there is a real universality of human 
beings living in fulfilled communion with 
one another. ... 

There are two conditions for the reali- 
zation of this ideal. First, that we should 
seek out and find in the other person his 


truth. For in what every man believes 
sincerely—remembering that the word 


. sincere is a very harsh word—there is 


some truth somewhere. We have to learn 
not only to live.-with our own truth but 
with that of the other person, not in 
terms of ordinary toleration, but in the 
universal need to find the universe of 
truth in a like creature. The second con- 
dition is spiritual integrity, the absolute 
refusal to give assent to statements, dog- 
mas, or creeds which do not contain the 
truth of one’s own being. This is the ideal 
City of God in which we are trying to 
live. Upon the structure of this City every 
other human ideal will depend. We are 
not living for the future in the usual sense, 
for the future is here and now in our 
City, as indeed is the past. We are living 
in our daily actions in a world conceived 
so frequently as ideal, but for us known 
as real. 


From the Annual Meeting re- 
marks by Rev. E. George Lee, editor 
of The Inquirer and official represen- 
tative of the British General Assembly 
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THE GOLDEN RULE: 


Mutual consideration is the basis of society 


Tsze-kung asked, “Is there one word which may serve as 
a rule of practice for all one’s life?” The Master said, “Is not 
‘reciprocity’ such a word? What you do not want done to 
yourself, do not do to others.” 


—The Analects of Confucius 


This is the sum of all true righteousness, 
Treat others as you would yourself be treated. 
Do nothing to your neighbor which hereafter 
You would not have your neighbor do to you. 
In causing pleasure or in giving pain, 
In doing good or injury to others, 
In granting or refusing a request, 
A man obtains a proper rule of action 
By regarding his neighbor as himself. 
—Mahabharata 


No one of you is a believer until he loves for his brother 
what he loves for himself. 
—Moslem Traditional Writings 


Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the 
prophets. 

—New Testament 


The Way of the Measuring Square 


What a man dislikes in those above him, 

He must not bring to bear on those beneath him. 

What he dislikes in those beneath him, 

He must not bring to the service of those above him. 

What he dislikes in his forebears, 

He must not do in advance for his descendants. 

What he would dislike in his descendants, 

He must not do as following his forebears. 

What he dislikes to receive on the right, 

Let him not bestow on the left; 

And what he dislikes to receive on the left, 

Let him not bestow on the right. 

This is what is meant by the Way of the Measuring Square. 
—The Great Learning 

(Confucian Classic) 


The Golden Rule in Proverbs 


Do not force on thy neighbor a hat that hurts thine own 
head. 
- Before laying a burden on others, first ask if, for yourself, 
you should like it; if not, do not impose it. 

Do not make yourself comfortable in such a way as to make 
others uncomfortable. 

Deal with the faults of others as gently as with your own. 

Do as you would be done by. 

The true merchandise of merchants is to guard and do by 
the things of others as they do by their own. 

; —Hindu and Chinese 


The Stranger Among You 


The table at which strangers eat becomes an altar. 
—The Talmud 


In his relations to strangers, a man should consider that a 
contract is a most holy thing, and that all concerns and wrongs 
of strangers are more directly dependent on the protection of 
God, than the wrongs done to citizens; for the stranger having 
no kindred and friends is more to be pitied. 

—Plato, The Laws 


And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall 
not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt love him 
as thyself. 

—Leviticus 


To the neighbor who is akin, and the neighbor who is a 
stranger, show kindness. 
—Qu ran 


The stranger, who turneth away from a house with dis- 
appointed hopes, leaveth there his own offenses, and departeth, 
taking with him all the good actions of the owner. 

—Hitopadesa 


Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares. 
—New Testament 


Love ye therefore the stranger: for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt. 
—Deuteronomy 


A Golden Rule for Sects and Religions 


Do not decry other sects, do.not depreciate others, but rather 
honor whatever in them is worthy of honor. 
_—Asoka’s Edicts 


When dealing with people of a different faith and practice 
from your own, do not be insistent upon their doing as you do. 
Respect those of other persuasions, and do not allow yourselves 
to entertain unworthy thoughts or speak unkind words of them. 

—Honen, Japanese Buddhist Saint 


In matters of religion, men eagerly fasten their eyes on the 
differences between their creed and yours, whilst the charm of 
the study is in finding the agreements and identities in all the 
religions of men. What is essential to the theologian is, that 
whilst he is select in his opinions, severe in his search for truth, 
he shall be broad in his sympathies,—not to allow himself to be 
excluded from any church. 

—R. W. Emerson, The Preacher 


The Substance is one, but is worshipped under different 
names according to the time, place and nationality of His wor- 
shippers. All the different Scriptures of the world speak of the 
same God .... All religions are paths, but the paths are not 
God. 

People partition off their lands by means of boundaries, but 
no one can partition off the all-embracing sky overhead. The 
indivisible sky surrounds and includes all. So common man in 
ignorance says, “My religion is the only one, my religion is the 
best.” But when his heart is illumined by true knowledge, he 
knows that above all these wars of sects and sectarians presides 
the one indivisible, eternal, all-knowing bliss. 

—Sri Ramakrishna 


(Continued on page 35) 
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IAN WORLD 


Unitarians call for courage, confidence, common sense 
to face world crisis, build future of brotherhood 


129th Annual May Meetings 


Every May Meetings—the traditional an- 
nual meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association and affiliated organizations— 
seems to have a spirit of its own. The 129th 
gathering in Boston from May 19-25 was 
no exception. 

It is almost as though the speakers for 
the various organizations, without previous 
arrangement, had known by a mystical sense 
what the theme of the week was to be. Of 
course, the more rational (and more Uni- 
tarian?) explanation is, that liberals have a 
great deal in common and it is not unusual 
to find them responding similarly to the 
particular crisis of the times. One felt in 
listening to the meetings that today’s par- 
ticular world crisis was despair, a growing 
lack of confidence in the spirit of man and 
his ability to control the gigantic forces of 
physical power (the H-bomb) and of politi- 
cal power (totalitarianism at home and 
abroad). The response of orthodox religious 
groups to this crisis has been to declare man 
helpless, to ascribe to him more capacity 
for evil than good. 

But the response of the liberal leaders— 
from Mrs. Agnes Meyer to Dr. Quincy 
Wright—was the opposite. They called upon 
liberals to lead the way toward a renais- 
sance in human nature, to show the world 
that there is reason to hope, that man is 
more good than evil, that democracy has a 
strength greater than authoritarianism, that 
confidence and courage are more vigorous 
weapons than despair and disillusionment. 

Practical evidence of this belief, supple- 
menting the major addresses, could be found 
in the meetings centering around denomina- 
tional affairs. Here confidence was evident 
in the reports of growing strength—numeri- 
cal and spiritual—within Unitarian churches 
and fellowships. The major problem con- 
fronted—and here the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal was the focal point—was how to raise 
more money. And while it certainly is dis- 
couraging to know the Unitarians are giv- 
ing far less per capita than members of 
practically every other denomination in the 
country, it is encouraging to note that the 
pressure for money comes from growth. 
Unitarians are still a small minority, but 
they are not talking like a minority. They 
are talking as though they were confident 
that they would become an important, reso- 
nant voice in modern history. Delegates re- 
ported many capital fund drives to build 
churches and to add religious education 
buildings. They are raising their ministers’ 
salaries; they are hiring more associate and 
assistant ministers. In short, they are 
expanding. 

What the Unitarians want to do, appar- 
ently, is to communicate their own belief 
in man to those who have lost or misplaced 
it. Our speakers were talking to us, but even 
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more, they were talking to others. 

This is the kind of atmosphere which 
May Meetings of 1954 projected. It was felt 
apparently by delegates from coast to coast. 
(There is not as much difference between 
an East Coast Unitarian and a West Coast 
Unitarian as some East Coast and West 
Coast Unitarians imagine.) A lay delegate 
from Palo Alto, Calif., Mrs. Natalye C. 


Hall, wrote for her church newsletter: 
“Insight into the problems of our time, 
realization of how closely they tie in with 
the traditional principles of Unitarianism, 
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The Procession of Unitarian Ministers at the Anniversary Service. 


and fearlessness in voicing the convic- 
tions of conscience in clear and unquali- 
fied terms characterized the 129th Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. That present day issues involve 
moral questions with which the liberal 
churches, as organizations, must deal if 
they are not to become sterile was the 
everwhelming ‘sense of the meeting.’ 

“I cannot begin to convey to you the 
atmosphere of the Meetings. At a time 
when society seems permeated by fear, 
spilling over into hysteria, by mutual sus- 


picion resulting in cynicism, by tighten- 
ing lines of conformity, by the whittling 
away of traditional freedoms, and worst 
of all, by general acceptance of these 
evils, attending May Meetings was like 
emerging from a damp and murky sub- 
terranean cave into the bright, invigorat- 
ing atmosphere of our high Sierra. As 
you would expect in a democratic gather- 
ering, not every person present agreed 
with the conclusions of the Meeting, 
after all views were considered, only a 
few ‘noes’ were heard in contrast with 
the overwhelming ‘ayes.’ 

“Appreciating the privilege and honor 
of being your delegate on this never to be 
forgotten occasion, I wish that every 
member of our church could have been 
there to share the experience with me. 
Your faith as a Unitarian might then 
have become extended into faith in the 
future of the world, as was mine.” 

And from Keene, New Hampshire, came 
these words from Rey. Orrin L. Kosmo: 

“May Meetings means hearing out- 
standing, brave, liberal thinkers discuss the 
present situation in the light of free and 
honest religion. It is also our own facing 
up to these same issues and discussing 
them in special meetings and under the 
resolutions submitted. Differences there 
may be, sometimes wide differences, but 
never any pressure against freely express- 
ing oneself. It is the meeting of free 
minds from all over the U.S. and Canada, 
respecting the rights and convictions of 
others. It is meeting old friends and talk- 
ing of what happened since last May 
Meetings, always one of the most warm- 
ing and rewarding of May Meetings ex- 
periences. It is conducting the business of 
the denomination, planning the future, all 
in good spirit. But perhaps it would be 
closest the mark to say that May Meet- 
ings is the meeting of liberal religious 
minds, committed to freedom in religion 
and life, seeking to make the religion of 
truth and love operative in our contem- 
porary world. Involved are conservatives, 
middle-of-the roaders, and liberals. But 
they get along well at this common task: 
and perhaps this is the point. 

“This year the speakers were especially 
outstanding. The spirit of the Meetings 
was exceptionally good. Much was accom- 
plished. The Unitarian church is going 
forward.” 

What happened at the meetings that 
aroused such enthusiasm? 


Democracy As A Moral Force 


With vigor and courage, Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer of Washington, D.C., noted author, 
journalist, and civic leader, presented the 
32nd annual Ware lecture on Saturday, May 
21—the third woman in Unitarian history 
to give the most important Unitarian ad- 
dress of the year. _ 

Her speech on “Democracy As A Moral 
Force” aroused news and editorial comment, 
and its impact may be heard far in the fu- 
ture. For it was a fighting speech, warning 
Americans of a tendency today to equate a 
formal patriotism with a formal religion. 
This, she said, would weaken the barrier 
between church and state and, if it con- 
tinued, democracy itself. The Brooklyn 
Tablet, well-known Catholic newspaper, pro- 
tested that “If Mrs. Meyer was around when 


God gave the Ten Commandments to Moses 
on Mt. Sinai she probably would have pro- 
tested and if present at Gettysburg when 
Abraham Lincoln gave his famous address 
mentioning ‘this nation under God,’ she 
probably would have asked that it be de- 
leted from the official published copy of the 
address.” The Boston Pilot, also a Catholic 
publication, had an editorial called “Agnes 
Again” in which the editor acknowledged 
Mrs. Meyer as “a very expressive and per- 
suasive woman,” and noted that “If her per- 
ceptions were as large as her honesty she 
would be a formidable woman indeed.” It 
deplored what it said was her plea for 
“secularism” as a “morality which would 
replace the traditional morality of the West- 
ern world.” Her cry for a fighting faith to 
come out of democracy was dismissed by 
the Pilot which said that this was an old- 
fashioned and archaic idea long proved to 
the inadequate. What did Mrs. Meyer say to 
arouse such a storm? 

She said that religious orthodoxy is be- 
coming the “latest fad” in America, and 
that “if you don’t bring God into every 
cabinet meeting, political convention or 
other assembly, it is bad public relations.” 

Mrs. Meyer criticized Senator Flanders of 
Vermont for the proposal before Congress 
to amend the Constitution to read: “This 
nation devoutly recognizes the authority and 
law of Jesus Christ, Saviour and Ruler of 
Nations, through whom are bestowed the 
blessings of Almighty God.” In Congress, 
she said, this is “jocularly referred to as 
the ‘Jesus Christ amendment.’ But when the 
roll call takes place many of the Senators 
who laughed about the amendment in the 
cloak room will vote for it as smart 
politics.” 

Both Christianity and democracy, if real, 
Mrs. Meyer pointed out, lead “to a genuine 
love of all mankind.” “If the Asiatic peoples 
are now arrogant in their attitude toward 
us, it is because many of our missionaries 
have been arrogant toward them for gen- 
erations. To continue this arrogance now is 
to do a great disservice to our foreign rela- 
tions. After all, virtue did exist in the world 
long before Christian Theology was in- 
vented.” “Today” she declared, “any cheap 
politician or ex-communist can gain popular 
favor by demanding that we shall become 
‘spiritual.’ ” 

Mrs. Meyer called for a return to the 
“fighting faith” of democracy, a stronger, 
more unselfish religious faith, and a reali- 
zation that “communism is strong where 
poverty and social injustice prevail and weak 
where democratic principles have estab- 
lished a higher regard for the sacredness of 
life and the rights of the individual.” 

Democracy and religion must not be dog- 
matic and orthodox, she said. She accused 
Dr. Henry Pitt van Dusen, president of 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 
and an eminent Protestant clerical leader, 
of resorting to “Protestant authoritarian- 
ism,’ a dogmatic assertion of absolute 
Truth contradictory to the principles of 
Protestantism which have maintained the 
freedom of the individual to believe as his 
ccnscience dictates. “Dr. van Dusen makes 
Protestantism look so much like Catholicism 
that only a little good will is needed to see 
that they are one and the same thing.” She 
said that if the Protestant churches give up 
their struggle to maintain the wall of sepa- 
ration between church and state and join 


the Catholic church in lobbying for federal 
funds for private education, “it is doubtful 
whether Congress would have the fortitude 
to resist their combined impact.” 

The “authoritarian anti-intellectualism 
which is sweeping the land” is an “attack 
upon reason, knowledge, science and edu- 
cation, a flight from freedom.” It stems, she 
continued, “from designing politicians who 
exploit the fear of communism as a source 
of power and from highly placed theologians 
and a few uprooted intellectuals who are in 
revolt against what they term ‘Materialism,’ 
‘scientism’ and ‘secularism,’ all evils which 
they maintain have thwarted the develop- 
ment of America’s ‘spirituality.’ But under- 
lying the campaign of both groups is a de- 
sire for power. It is betrayed by constant 
derision of liberalism in all its manifesta- 
tions.” 

“Religion can and should be democracy’s 
strongest ally,” she declared. “Yet freedom 
of religion would not long survive unless 
our country is sufficiently united to with- 
stand the ever growing power of 
communism.” 


What did the UMA say? 


Another controversy hit the headlines and 
editorials after the Unitarian Ministers’ As- 
sociation passed four resolutions directed to- 
ward the same goal as Mrs. Meyer’s speech 
—the preservation of democracy and main- 
tenance of the separation of church and 
state. But those who read the news stories 
misundersood this intent. An evangelistic 
leader won the front page in Boston papers 
declaring that the Unitarians preferred the 
Communists to God. He had read into the 
Unitarian Service Committee speech by Dr. 
George Stoddard, which had been a strong 
appeal for liberal common sense, an affinity 
for Russia that Dr. Stoddard’s words clearly 
showed to ‘be nothing of the sort. And the 
evangelist, like many others, concluded that 
because the ministers did not want a Con- 
stitutional amendment recognizing the 
authority of Jesus Christ, or the words “un- 
der God” inserted in the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag, or U.S. stamps and coins used 
for religious propaganda, that they were 
against God! 

The resolutions in question said only: 
“We voice the protest of the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Association to the use of postage 
stamps and coins by the U.S. government 
for religious propaganda.” As the U.M.A. 
pointed out in a news release: “Contrary to 
recent news coverage the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Association at its annual meeting in 
Boston last Friday made no official state- 
ment relative to the phrase, ‘In God We 
Trust. In view of traditional American 
principles of separation of church and state, 
the opposition of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association was to government sponsorship 
for religious propaganda. 

“The resolution which gave rise to the 
news story developed out of the discussion 
of the proposed Marian postage stamp edi- 
tion. Similar resolutions have already been 
passed by the Northern Baptist Convention 
and the American Ethical Union.” 


Age of troubled St. Augustines 

The Anniversary service, for which Ar- 
lington Street Church is always thronged by 
almost 1000 religious liberals, is an inspir- 
ing experience. The procession of ministers 
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‘Unitarians have never been forgiven’ 


I think, really, the Target for Tomorrow in this area [making 
religion more emotionally satisfying] is to achieve the genuine integ- 
rity and wholeness of intellectual and emotional expression because 


I believe . 


. . that ever since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, people in America have practically had to choose between 
being intelligent and being religious. At that time . . . there was for 
Protestantism a strong reaction against the Enlightenment and the 
whole epoch of the Enlightenment. The bulk of American Protes- 
tantism turned its back on the intellectual currents of the deepest 
spirit and the profoundest feelings of the whole modern civilization. 
The Unitarians practically stand alone among the American de- 
nominations of that time in the defense of reason against the gen- 
eral tendency of the times. They have never been forgiven for this. 
But the Unitarians have never been able to achieve this integrity— 
this wholeness of reason and emotion—any more than the bulk of 
the denominations that stress emotion have been able to achieve an 
integrity on the intellectual level—Sidney H. Mead, Meadville 


Theological School 


gives impressive evidence of the community 
of leaders, united in a common concern. 

This year the Anniversary preacher, Dr. 
Jacob Trapp of the Community Church of 
Summit, New Jersey, spoke on “What Is 
Man, That Thou Art Mindful of Him?” 
(See page 20.) 

We are living in a “troubled age of St. 
Augustines, too much preoccupied with evil 
—an age in search of a soul.” Man today is 
“almost so obsessed with fighting its devil 
as to forget that only love can beget love 
and only good can create more good,” Dr. 
Trapp declared. The “despairing St. Augus- 
tines of this world who believe in total de- 
pravity” have forgotten he said, that man 
who is responsible for concentration camps 
and mass death, is also capable of turning 
toward the Divine. 

Man has been steadily discovering how 
bad he is. The Copernican revolution took 
man out of the center of the universe; the 
Darwinian revolution described man as 
“brother to all forms of life’ even the low- 
est; the Freudian revolution described man 
as driven “by compulsions of unknown ori- 
gin, with dark traces of his violent and 
bloody past in his psyche.” Indeed, said Dr. 
Trapp, many men enjoy the thought that 
they are evil; they have “a hunger for dam- 
nation, believing it is better to be damned 
than to be nothing. Better to be under a 
doom than hollow men full of straw.” 

Reflecting the “optimistic” creed of the 
last century which saw only the rational 
side of man, Dr. Trapp called instead for 
“a new and profounder faith of liberalism, 
a thinking and worshipping faith, able to 
sing and to symbolize the ineffable and thus 
awaken and persuade in men depths deeper 
than reason—a faith determined maturely to 
understand rather than adolescently to re- 
ject our human past, more richly nourished 
by the slow and costly gains of wisdom 
and the priceless revelations of a heritage 
which belongs, not to those who neglect it, 
but to those who keep bringing to it fresh 
understanding.” 


The living tradition 


Joining Dr. Trapp, Dr. William B. Rice 
of the Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., told the congregation assembled at 
the First Church in Boston for the service 
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of the “Living Tradition of the Unitarian 
Ministry” that men must ignore the “apos- 
tleship of doom” of those who see only a 
“death struggle of East and West in this 
blundering and bewildered world.” 

The gloomy ministers who see only “the 
billowing blasting cloud of death” in the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs are not the 
“brave prophets” they believe themselves to 
be, but men without courage and faith, 
“frustrated intellectuals who think they are 
being brave.” 

“There are men in the churches and in 
the schools teaching our future preachers 
who have little stomach for the day,” said 
Dr. Rice. They “lament the evil in the hu- 
man soul and the long old distance to God 
who they believe alone can save. He is so 
removed that by the time he gets around to 
the problem there won’t be anything left 
worth saving.” 

“You can never carry on if you are 
afraid, if you feel that courage, faith, rea- 
son, perserverance are empty words unable 
to prevail against what you call the demonic 
urge of the hour. It is common among us to 
look down our noses. at the 19th century 
liberal, to poke scorn at his optimism. Ac- 
tually Ralph Waldo Emerson started some- 
thing which the 20th century didn’t have the 
insight and courage” to develop. 

Men must not be distracted from efforts 
to “insure men -peace and a decent living 
by the conflict of economic and _ political 
empires which is shaking our world. The 
fear, the hatred, the passion which this ten- 
sion has evoked can destroy the dreams of 
millions and the slow progress of centuries 
of effort.” 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of Cambridge, 
Mass., minister emeritus of the First Church 
in Belmont and the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Unitarian Church of Charlottesville, 
Va., gave the prayer in honor of the minis- 
ters who have died during the year. New 
ministers were welcomed to the Unitarian 
fellowship by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; and Rev. Leon C. Fay, of Nashua, 
N.H., president of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association. Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, di- 
rector of the department of the ministry, 
participated in the service. The worship 
service, in keeping with the theme of “The 
Living Tradition” was composed of read- 


ings, prayers and hymns all written by liv- 
ing Unitarian ministers. 


An attempt to live the ideal 


A visitor from Britain and the official 
representative of the Unitarians in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Rev. E. George Lee brought 
charm and perception to his addresses in 
America. Before the May Meetings he had 
traveled to Unitarian churches in the United 
States and Canada. During the Annual 
Meeting of American Unitarian Association, 
he said “I look upon the Unitarian commu- 
nity as an attempt to live the ideal in the 
here and now. The ideal does not lie ahead; 
it lies immediately around us. We are trying 
to build a community of persons in which 
thought is free, in which there is no con- 
straint or restraint save in what the indi- 
vidual places upon himself. As he becomes 
more and more envious of his individuality, 
so does his universe extend and deepen, and 
so does his own universality of human be- 
ings living in fulfilled communion with one 
anotheron pam 


Reject the new absolutisms 


Americans have developed “a new intol- 
erance” because they are afraid of Russia 
and the H-Bomb, an intolerance “difficult 
to reconcile with the freedoms of speech 
and association guaranteed by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution,” Dr. Quincy 
Wright, professor of international law at the 
University of Chicago and noted authority 
on world politics, told the annual Unitarian 
Laymen’s League luncheon. 

“Immigrants are scrutinized ever more 
rigorously. Past beliefs or associations are 
made a ground for suspicion and investiga- 
tion. Congressional committees, departing 
from all traditions of due process of law, 
have ferreted out and ruined the careers of 
people against whom there is no substantive 
evidence of disloyalty to the state. We must 
reject magic and scapegoating,”’ said Dr. 
Wright, and create institutions which will 
give to mankind “security, prosperity and 
justice.” The security of the nation has dis- 
appeared in the modern world, he said. 

“Absolutisms have bred absolutisms,” Dr. 
Wright warned. 


Can purpose be proved? 


Theologians often declare that purpose in 
the universe can be proved. The Colloquium 
on the Nature of Man brought a scientist to 
tell its May Meetings audience that the laws 
of science demonstrate that man and his 
world are ruled by purpose and order, not 
by chaos or change. 

The “basic conflict” between science and 
religion, said Dr. H. S. Burr, E. K. Hunt 
professor of anatomy at Yale University, 
rests on the assumption that man is a “spe- 
cial spiritual creation, something over and 
abeve and beyond the material universe.” 
Science does not find evidence for this split- 
personality of the Universe. 

“The Cosmos is not confusion or chaos; 
not just exemplification of the laws of prob- 
ability alone, but a place of law and order 
which the mind of man can comprehend,” 
Dr. Burr said. He pointed out that “just as 
the automobile is the product of the design 
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of man, so the Universe, with all of its re- 
producible and predictable properties, seems 
to be the consequence of purpose. 

“How can we escape the conclusion that 
the Universe is obviously the outcome of 
directed purpose and also the product of a 
Designer? We do not know the complete 
design, we do not know the final goal, but 
certainly we can see there is a design and 
a goal.” Many “superficial thinkers,” he said, 
believe that “only the laws of probability can 
be trusted,” because “men like to think of 
themselves as free agents, free to do as they 
please without reference to any authority, 
but their own desires, and they find in chaos 
justification for this viewpoint.” But, the 
Yale scientist declared, the mystery still 
present in the Universe proves, not that all 
is chaos, but that men are still ignorant. 


Targets for tomorrow 


A new experiment in group participation, 
“Targets for Tomorrow,” gave delegates a 
chance to talk instead of merely listening, 
and encouraged several hundred who signed 
up for the discussion groups to contribute 
to the future of Unitarianism. 

The experiment began with an imagina- 
tive series of “role playing” dramas and tape 
recordings, led by Rev. Emerson Schwenk 
of Haverhill, Mass., and Rev. Irving Murray 
of Pittsburgh, on the stage of Emerson Col- 
lege. Delegates, meeting later in small 
groups, shared ideas about five major prob- 
lems of liberalism: 1) making religion more 
emotionally satisfying; 2) building more and 
stronger churches; 3) making our churches 
more inclusive; 4) telling our story to oth- 
ers; 5) building one world. Five panel mem- 
bers, including the editor of the Harvard 
Business Review and a Providence Journal- 
Bulletin reporter, summarized these ideas at 
an evening session the same day. Unitari- 
ans, they discovered, had been saying: we 
have a tremendous opportunity to show the 
world the beauty and significance of a free 
religion; we must find the funds and the 
energy and the confidence to bring our lib- 
eral movement to its full flower in an age 
that needs it; we must be “missionaries” for 
our vital faith and we must build more and 
stronger churches when the need and de- 
mand exist; we must extend our religion 
beyond our own doors—our churches must 
be inclusive of all races, all social and eco- 
nomic groups; we must forfeit any remnants 
of exclusiveness in ourselves and our 
churches for liberal religion is too big to be 
confined; we must find a way to develop the 
full richness of our religion so it is not just 
a rational code but an emotionally satisfy- 
ing way of life, contributing to the spirit as 
well as to the mind of man. 


Religion in action 


Unitarians believe in the practice of be- 
lief. Examples of religious “practice” were 
the programs of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee and the Unitarian Fellowship for So- 
cial Justice, the discussion and vote on the 
resolutions by delegates to the A.U.A. An- 
nual Meeting, and the presentation of the 
Unitarian Annual Award to Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister emeritus of the 
Community Church of New York, at the 


_ Anniversary Banquet. 


Dr. Holmes, one of the spiritual giants of 


the religious liberal movement, was wel- 
comed “home” by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot who presented the award. Many offi- 
cers and members of the New York Uni- 
tarian-affiliated church had come to Boston 
to honor Dr. Holmes. (For the text of the 
award and Dr. Holmes’ address see p. 17.) 

Giving the annual address of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship for Social Justice, Emmett 
McLoughlin of Phoenix, former Franciscan 
priest and author of People’s Padre, spoke 
on what the churches can do to supplement 
the U. S. Supreme’s Court’s decision against 
segregation. Liberal churches, he said, have 
the greatest responsibility of all. 

Every individual can do a great deal to- 
ward racial brotherhood if he acts without 
pride or arrogance or impatience and in the 
spirit of love, Mr. McLoughlin said. His 
power to act is also a responsibility; men 
must use their freedom to better the lives 
of their fellow men. This emphasis on in- 
dividual responsibility had been voiced by 
other speakers: the militant pacifist, A. J. 
Muste, speaking to the Unitarian Pacifist 
Fellowship: and Harold Ehrensperger of 
Boston University’s foreign student program, 
who told the Liberal Religious Youth meet- 
ing that “never before in the history of 
America was the individual with integrity 
more needed to establish his rights as an 
individual, standing against the mass-mind 
and refusing to be intimidated by the mass 
spirit parading as patriotism.” 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, retiring as 
president of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, reported that members had 
been active in efforts to strengthen civil lib- 
erties, to increase racial justice, and to sup- 
port the United Nation, UNESCO, and 
other movements toward international unity. 
He noted that the UFSJ had defended ‘the 
loyalty of two Unitarian ministers during 
the year. 

One of the men defended was Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, who received the Annual 
Unitarian Award. “Irresponsible and unwar- 
ranted charges” were made against Dr. 
Holmes by the ex-communist Benjamin Git- 
low, Dr. Lee said. The charges which ques- 
tioned Dr. Holmes’ loyalty were made 
against Dr. Holmes and his friend, the late 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York City, 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

The second Unitarian minister which the 


group defended was Rev. Eugene W. Suth- 
erland. Mr. Sutherland “was discharged 
from his position with the National Labor 
Relations Board on charges of ‘reasonable 
doubt of loyalty,’” and was consequently 
“barred from government service for three 
years.” 

Two awards were presented by the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. The 
1954 Chapter Citation was presented to the 
Adult Education and Social Action Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Church of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, for its efforts “to sustain one 
another in united action against social in- 
justice and in realization of religious ideals 
in present-day society.” The John Haynes 
Holmes-Arthur L. Weatherly Award for 
1954 was presented to George Schermer, 
executive director of the Philadelphia Com- 
mission on Human Relations, for his 
“highly meritorious service in the cause of 
sane intergroup relations.” 


We therefore resolve 


Resolutions are not only expressions of 
opinion; they are affirmations of commit- 
ment, and with commitment goes a respon- 
sibility for action. 

Delegates to the Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association passed 
resolutions (full text in Unitarian Year- 
book) deploring the “assault on civil liber- 
ties’ in America, and condemning “unre- 
strained, irresponsible tactics of certain in- 
vestigating committees and public officials.” 
They passed a resolution declaring the Fifth 
Amendment “a fundamental and long-estab- 
lished safeguard to individual rights” and 
two resolutions on brotherhood: one pledg- 
ing efforts to speed integration in the public 
schools, the other, submitted by the Com- 
mission on Unitarian Intergroup Relations, 
calling on Unitarians to work for “an inte- 
grated church in an integrated society.” 
Other resolutions condemned the California 
“loyalty oath” for churches and attempts to 
legalize evidence obtained from wire-tap- 
ping, and urged study of the U.N. Charter 
revision and support of special U.N. funds 
for underdeveloped countries. Similar reso- 
lutions supporting the U.N. and civil liber- 
ties were passed by delegates to the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women. 


The philosophy of Unitarians 


“If it can be said that my work in the field of human relations 
has been good, then I would say that the principles which have 
guided me are those which I would identify closely with the philos- 
ophy of Unitarians. In all my work I have been guided with the 
thought that each individual human being is important and signifi- 
cant in himself and that the public welfare must always be defined 
in terms of each individual person and that that person’s identifica- 
tion with any particular ancestral, racial or religious group is un- 
important. I have felt that the welfare of people has to be defined 
not only in terms of food, clothing and shelter, but in terms of free- 
dom of thought, or spirit, of expression and the opportunity to grow 
physically, mentally and spiritually. I don’t think these concepts 
are in the least original with me. They have come to me out of the 
rich heritage which belongs to every American. Having these con- 
cepts, it is also natural that I should find the Unitarian Church to 
be the place where I feel most at home religiously speaking.”— 
George Schermer, winner of the Holmes-Weatherly Civil Liberties 


award, 


Vision + work + fellowship 


Impressions of May Meetings 


(Compiled from reports of delegates from Montgomery County Unitarian Church) 


“Each one at the Targets for Tomorrow meetings assumed that we could be doing a 
much better job than we are in almost all areas of our life, from Sunday services to 
our influence on the larger community. This is a particularly healthy sign, for it 
means that we feel secure enough so that we can be rigorously honest about our- 
selves and sufficiently forward-looking to take meaningful steps in new areas... . 
The inclusiveness and common purpose seemed dominant—especially towards telling 
our story better, towards meeting the needs of seekers, toward helping new fellow- 
ships and churches, and warming up older ones.” 

“Only one word will describe the reactions of this long-time Unitarian’s first at- 
tendance at May Meetings: thrilling. . . . . Courtesy, fellowship, hospitality and 
cheerful, determined liberalism pervaded all meetings and discussions; one actually 
felt the drive of Unitarian advance.” 


A NEW MODERATOR: William Roger 
Greeley, new moderator of the A.U.A., 
speaks at the Anniversary Banquet, as toast- 
master Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Indianapolis, 
checks his agenda. 


DEMOCRACY’S MORAL FORCE: Mrs. 
Agnes Meyer, before her Ware lecture with 

aaa a OSE LESSENS REE : Dr. Frederick May Eliot, and her husband, 
RELIGION AS ART: The Rhythmic Choir of Winchester, Mass., took part in the 23rd Mr. Eugene Meyer, publisher of the Wash- 
annual Junior Choir Festival, in which 600 Unitarian children sang. ington PosTt-TIMES HERALD. 


REGISTRATION DESK: Dr. Wallace Rob- 
bins, Meadville Theological School, and Rev. THE LIVING TRADITION: Rey. Rhys Williams, Charleston, S. C., receives a certificate 
Tracy Pullman, Detroit, register with Mrs. of fellowship from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the A.U.A., as Rev. Henry Wilder 
Paul H. Caskey of Rockford, Ill. Foote, Rev. William B. Rice, and Rev. Raymond Johnson look on. 
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+ dedication= May Meetings 


THE EVIDENCE: It takes money to grow. 


O. T. Gilmore, executive director of the 
United Unitarian Appeal, points out the SIX MEN IN THOUGHT: On the platform at the A.U.A. Annual Meeting are (left to 


growth of fellowships to Mrs. Ralph F. right) Leon Little, A.U.A. treasurer; Dr. Dexter Perkins, retiring moderator; Rev. E. 
Fuchs, Bloomington, Ind., and Philip Dalsi- George Lee, London; Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, Universalist general superintendent; Rev. 
mer, retiring president of the U.U.A. Walter Kring, A.U.A. secretary; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, A.U.A. president. 


i} ys a ; AUTHOR MEETS CRITIC: Rev. Alfred 
Hobart, Birmingham, Ala., (left) looks over 
a book written by Rev. Robert Sonen, Tulsa 
(right). 


AIMING AT A ‘TARGET’: One of the discussion groups at Emerson College discusses 
“Telling Our Story to Others” as part of the Targets for Tomorrow program. 


* Se 


Making Religion More Setishring Emotional 


seme # % 


Sa he 


oh Be Ba ati zs 


TARGET SIGHTED: Left to right are Mrs. Edward S. Barnitz, EMOTION AS WELL AS REASON: Surveying the Targets for To- 
Rochester, N.Y., Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Staples, Washington, D.C., morrow displays are (left to right) Rev. Harry Scholefield, Phila- 
Dr. John F. Hayward, Professor of Religion and Art, Meadville  delphia; Rev. John Ruskin Clark, Concord, N.H.; and Mrs, Philip 
Theological School. Knapp, San Francisco. 
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Kuebler named C.L.C. administrator, head 


of combined religious education divisions 


The Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian) announced the appoint- 
ment of its acting administrator and director 
of the division of education, the first in its 
brief history, May 19, at a meeting in Bos- 
ton. Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, former exec- 
utive vice-president and director of the di- 
vision of churches of the A.U.A., will serve 
as acting administrator for one year, and 
permanently as religious education director. 

The combined religious education work 
of the two denominations began July 1; on 
that date the religious education divisions 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
the Universalist Church of America were 
completely merged. The action followed the 
decision made at the biennial conference of 
the two denominations at Andover, Mass., 
last August. 

A native of Kansas City, Mo., Mr. 
Kuebler attended Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege, Northwestern College and Boston Uni- 
versity where he received a master’s degree 
in character education and psychology. As 
general educator of the Beacon Series in 
Religious Education, he has been instru- 
mental in developing a liberal religious 
curriculum used widely among the Unitarian 
and Universalist church schools, and in 
other denominations. 

Mr. Kuebler has been president of the 
national Religious Education Association and 
the Religious Arts Guild. He has served as 
international secretary of religious education 
for the International Association for Reli- 
gious Freedom. He was director of religious 
education at churches in Belmont and New- 
tonville, Mass., and Stratford, Conn., be- 
fore coming to the American Unitarian 
Association in 1940. He was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the A.U.A. in 1949, 


A.U.A. officers elected; 


Greeley new moderator 


William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass., has been elected moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association for a two- 
year term. He succeeds Dr. Dexter Perkins 
of Rochester, New York, as the denomina- 
tion’s lay leader. 

Others elected to serve as officers of the 
A.U.A. at the 129th Annual Meeting were 
Rev. William Jenkins, Toronto, Lloyd S. 
Luther, Washington, D.C., and Mr. Frank 
H. Schramm, Burlington, Iowa, vice presi- 
dents; Mrs. Alfred E. Mudge, Brooklyn, Rev 
Josiah R. Bartlett, Berkeley, Calif., Rev. 
Leon C. Fay, Nashua, N.H., Mr. Abbot 
Stevens, North Andover, Mass, Rev. Arthur 
Foote St. Paul, and Dr. Errold D. Colly- 
more, White Plains, N.Y., board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Greeley, nominated for the position 
of moderator at the 1953 biennial confer- 
ence, is a well-known Massachusetts archi- 
tect, a former president of the New England 
Town Planning Association, and a former 
chairman of the New England Regional 
Planning League. Long active in Unitarian 
affairs, he has been a lifelong member of 
the First Parish of Lexington, a member of 
the Isles of Shoals Association, and presi- 
dent of the Star Island Corporation and the 
Senexet House board. He is past president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


MR. RUSSELL GOODALL of Goodall- 
Sanford Mills was elected vice president of 
the Maine Unitarian Association. 


NEW POST: Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler (seated, center), new director of the division of 


education and acting administrator for the Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian), is congratulated by members of the Council: (standing, left to right) Merrill A. 
Bush, Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Rev. Albert C. Niles; (seated, 
left to right) Alan F. Sawyer, Mr. Kuebler, Dr. Curtis W. Reese. 
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U.M.A. reports growth, 
elects officers 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Association is 
at an all-time peak of strength in member- 
ship and activity, reported out-going pres- 
ident, Rev. Leon C. Fay of Nashua, 
N. H., at the U.M.A. annual meefing on 
May 21 in Boston. The new president will 
be Rev. John G. MacKinnon of Wilmington, 
Del. 

The “stand up and be counted” resolution 
of the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association was called “unclear” 
by the U.M.A. leadership. It presented to 
the membership a resolution addressed to 
the A.U.A. Board of Directors requesting 
clarification of its position. The ministers 
approved this action with a vote of appro- 
bation. 

National legislation was the subject mat- 
ter of four resolutions which were inaccu- 
rately interpreted by the Boston press. No 
reporters were admitted to the meeting, 
which was in executive session. The four 
resolutions, as recorded in the official min- 
utes of the meeting were as follows: 

(1) The “Flanders’ amendment” to the 
Constitution proposing the recognition of 
the authority and law of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and ruler of mankind was unani- 
mously opposed as implying a theological 
test of citizenship. 

(2) The proposed alteration of the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag by the in- 
jection of a theological term was opposed 
as an invasion of the principle of religious 
liberty. 

(3) The use of United States postage 
stamps and coins for “religious propaganda” 
was protested. It was noted that there had 
been Roman Catholic activity on behalf of 
United States sponsorship of “Marian Year” 
propaganda. 

(4) In Federal government bills appro- 
priating funds from off-shore oil leases it 
was voted that the word “public” should be 
inserted before “education” to assure that 
such funds should not be used for so-called 
private schools that may be set up in South- 
ern states to dodge the anti-segregation de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 

Other activities discussed were plans for 
a National Institute of Unitarian Ministers 
to be held at a time and place consonant 
with the 1955 Biennial Meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association; efforts of 
the U.M.A. executive committee to discuss 
with Universalist ministers the possibilities 
of a closer fraternal relationship; and the 
development of a hospitalization insurance 
plan for U.M.A. members. 

The newly elected officers of the U.M.A. 
are John G. MacKinnon, president; Irving 
R. Murray, vice-president; Straughan L. 
Gettier, secretary; James Hutchinson, treas- 
urer; Robert L. Zoerheide, editor of the 
Newsletter; Robert Smudski and Leon C. 
Fay, members-at-large. By the principle of 
“regional rotation” the new leadership is 
centered in the Middle Atlantic States, a 
region contiguous to New England, the pre- 
vious center. 

S.L.G. 


THE SIDE OF JUSTICE: The new presi- 
dent of the Lancaster County (Pa.) Bar, is 
H. Clay Burkholder, member of the Church 
of Our Father (Unitarian). 
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Visiting ministers try 
New England pulpits 


Thirty Unitarian churches in Boston and 
surrounding towns opened their pulpits to 
visiting ministers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada on Sunday, May 
23, for the Fellowship Pulpit Plan spon- 
sored by the New England Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Association as part of the Annual 
Meetings. 

In Boston Unitarian pulpits were guest 
ministers from London, England; Toronto, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, and Greenfield, 
Mass. Rev. E. G. Lee, editor of The 
Inquirer (the British Unitarian weekly), 
preached at the First Church in Boston. 
Mr. Lee, author of Christianity and the 
New Situation and other books, was the 
official representative of the British General 
Assembly of Unitarian Churches at the 
A.U.A. Annual Meetings. 

Rev. Robert Raible of Dallas, Texas, 
spoke at Arlington Street Church; Rev. 
Laurence I. Neale of the Unitarian Church 
of All Souls, New York City, at King’s 
Chapel; Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Okla- 
homa City at the Second Church in Bos- 
ton; Rev. William P. Jenkins of Toronto at 
the First Parish in West Roxbury; and Rev. 
Paul H. Chapman of Greenfield, Mass., at 
the East Boston Unitarian Society. 


Alliance elects head 


Mrs. H. Malcolm Priest of Pittsburgh has 
been elected as president of the General Al- 
liance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women. Mrs. Priest, who has been 
serving as treasurer, succeeds Mrs. Charles 
A. Hart of 1a Ore. She was elected 

ae at the 64th annual meet- 
ing of the Women’s Or- 
ganization, held in con- 
junction with the A.U. 
A. Annual Meetings in 
Boston. 

Active both in civic 
_ and denominational af- 
fairs, Mrs. Priest has 
been a board member 
of the League of Wo- 
men Voters and is active in a group to form 
an Alleghany County Citizens’ Commision 
for Public Education. She is a member of 
the board of trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh and a member of its 
religious education committee. She has been 
regional director in the Middle Atlantic 
Region and the Great Lakes Region for the 
Alliance. 


United Appeal Elects 


David Connolly of Rockford, Ill., was 
elected president of the United Unitarian 
Appeal at its annual meeting in May. 
He has served as chairman of the Business 
Committee of the A.U.A. and is active in 
the Western Unitarian Conference. 

Other officers elected for one-year terms 
are Rev. Dale DeWitt of N. Y. and Paul 
A. Wilks of Chicopee, Mass., vice-presi- 
dents; and Roland B. Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass., clerk. Philip T. Dalsimer of Port 
Washington, N. Y., and Francis F, Camp- 
bell of Tulsa were elected directors for a 
three-year term. 


A.U.A. Board clarifies stand on responsibility 


of ministers, use of Fifth Amendment 


A message from the Board of Directors 
concerning the freedom and responsibility of 
Unitarian Ministers. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association is concerned over a 
misinterpretation placed by some people 
upon its resolution adopted February 10, 
1954, reading as follows: 

“We live in a time in which forces are 
loose in the world that challenge the 
basic dignity of man. Unitarians and the 
Unitarian churches must stand firmly 
against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man and be opposed to any be- 
lief or practice which threatens or attacks 
human freedom and integrity. 
“Unitarian ministers have a special ob- 
ligation to uphold the high reputation 
of Unitarianism and of the liberal minis- 
try. We believe that the obligation carries 
with it the prime responsibility of com- 
plete honesty and candor at all times 
without regard for the difficulty of any 
particular circumstance. Neither silence 
nor evasion on the part of a Unitarian 
minister can be justified by fear of being 
misunderstood or by fear of being labeled 
Left or Right. The Unitarian minister 
will discharge his obligation of maintain- 
ing honesty and candor only if on every 
occasion he is willing to stand up and 
be counted. When these conditions are 
met, we will defend to the limit his right 
to present any point of view.” 

It has been charged that the Board of 
Directors “subscribes to the dangerous doc- 
trine that refusal to testify in every inquiry 
is tantamount to an admission of guilt.” It 
has also been charged that the resolution 
in effect, bans invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment by any Unitarian minister un- 
der any circumstances. 

It can be categorically stated that the 
Board of Directors of the A.U.A. does not 
subscribe to the doctrine that refusal to tes- 
tify is tantamount to an admission of guilt. 
The Board’s position regarding use by Uni- 
tarian ministers of the Fifth Amendment 
should be made clear by the unanimous vote 
at its meeting May 26, 1954, to the effect 
that the resolution of February 10th had 
nothing to do with the Fifth Amendment 
and that the Board heartily endorsed the 
resolution adopted by the annual meeting on 
May 25th, reading as follows: 

“WHEREAS: Use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment has caused concern and confusion 
in the public mind; 
“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the American Unitarian Association 
at its 129th Annual Meeting remind its 
constituency that the Fifth Amendment is 
a fundamental and long established safe- 
guard to individual rights, which must not 
be compromised; and that persons who 
avail themselves of the privilege of the 
amendment against self-incrimination do 
not thereby necessarily justify an impu- 
tation of guilt of any crime; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 

the Association express its opposition to 

any federal statute which would compel 
witnesses before congressional committees 


and grand juries to give self-incriminating 

testimony in exchange for immunity from 

prosecution.” 

In this connection, it may be appropriate 
to quote two excerpts from Dr. Eliot’s ad- 
dress at the annual meeting,* as follows: 

“We believe, and have always believed, 
and will always believe, in the right of 
dissent, which means both freedom of 
thought and freedom of expression. No 
Unitarian will ever be denied the right 
to think his own thoughts and to put 
them into words and speak them, so long 
as the banner of Unitarianism flies high 
and free. That right must not be jeop- 
ardized. It must be maintained, even if 
at many points it is difficult to maintain 
it in the kind of climate which our times 
have produced. That is basic. There must 
be no compromise, no limitation, no nib- 
bling at it. For every Unitarian minister 
and layman alike, complete freedom of 
thought and complete freedom of expres- 
sion! 

“But we know it won’t work, unless in 

the society where it is being practiced 

there is also a sense of responsibility. 

When we have the right of dissent, we 

are not given the right to misrepresent 

somebody else. Whether we stand in a 

pulpit or outside the pulpit, we speak, and 

others think we speak, for the church. 

Whether it be in the assembly of our 

Association here today, or in any group 

of Unitarians anywhere, the world will 

regard us as representative of Unitarians 

as a whole. The right to dissent freely 

does not carry with it the right to mis- 

represent the total movement of which we 
are a part.” 

LAWRENCE G. BROOKS 

Chairman 

Board of Directors 

June 10, 1954 


p. 10. 


*See “Unitatrian Horizons,” 


Summer services— 


The Unitarian Church of All Souls, 
New York City 
July 4—William R. Reid, Yonkers, N.Y. 
July 11—Donald W. McKinney, Brooklyn, 
INSY 
July 18—Ernest H. Sommerfield, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
July 25—Irving R. Murray, Pittsburgh 
August I—Jacob Trapp, Summit, N.J. 
August 8—Amos B. Horlacher, Carlisle, Pa. 
August 15—Carl J. Westman, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
August 22—Ethelred Brown, New York 
August 29—Ernest W. Kuebler, Boston 
September 5—DuBois LeFevre, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


Starr King appoints In-Service Training 
Director, announces building program 


Rev. Horton Colbert of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church in Riverside, Calif., has 
been appointed In-Service Training Direc- 
tor at the Starr King School for the Minis- 
try in Berkeley. The new position, according 
to Dean Josiah R. Bartlett, amounts to moy- 
ing the conventional “field work” from the 
periphery of ministerial training to the cen- 
ter. Mr. Colbert’s job will be to assist stu- 
dents develop skills of personal and group 
leadership through their total experience at 
Starr King: in the seminars, in work with 
churches, and in their interpersonal rela- 
tionships. This general direction is being 
rapidly developed in theological education, 
but Starr King is a pioneer in engaging a 
full-time faculty member for this purpose. 

Mr. Colbert served as Director of Educa- 
tion for the Universalist Church of America 
from 1948 to 1952, before which he was 
minister of the Universalist Church in 
Rochester, Minn. He is widely known as a 
resource person in religious education, men- 
tal hygiene, and group dynamics, and has 
served regional and national groups in many 
capacities. 

The Starr King trustees celebrated the 
school’s fiftieth anniversary June 8 by an- 
nouncing that a building program is to start 
immediately on the present site. Frank 
Ehrenthal, a member of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco, is the architect. 
The building will include a fire-proof book 
stack for the school’s historical library, a 
chapel, and additional office, classroom, and 
study space. Through arrangement with 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council, the school 
building will continue as a West Coast head- 
quarters for the Council of Liberal 
Churches. Remodeling of present facilities 
will enable them to serve, as needed, for 
small conference groups and liberal student 
work on the University of California 
campus. The arts will be given great atten- 
tion in the building program, as they are in 
the curriculum. Plans include a full-scale 
studio and workrooms, ample facilities for 
experiments in audio-visual education, a 
landscaped patio, and an art gallery. 

In its plans for financing its expanded 
staff and facilities, the Starr King School 
has consulted with regional and national 
church groups. Rather than competing with 
local churches for funds, the school will ap- 
proach them on the basis of offering them 
help in lifting their whole level of denomi- 
national giving. The trustees have agreed to 
furnish, where requested, professional fund- 
raising assistance, so that each local church 
and fellowship may increase its support for 
local, budget, denominational appeal, service 
work, and education. 

At the commencement exercises, honor- 
ary S.T.D. was given to Rey. Peter H. Sam- 
son of San Diego, a graduate and trustee of 
the school. The citation read: “The Starr 
King School for the Ministry, by vote of its 
Board of Trustees, has conferred on Peter 
Henry Samson, forthright preacher; as a 
minister strong, steady and of a cheerful 
spirit; devoted to his church, his community 
and the cause of free religion; having been 
faithful over a few things finding himself 
Set over many; the degree Scientiae Theo- 
logicae Doctoris.” 
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Dean emeritus dies 


Willard L. Sperry, dean emeritus of Har- 
vard Divinity School, died in Boston May 
15, 1954. An internationally famous theo- 
logian and chairman emeritus of the Har- 
vard Board of Preachers, Dean Sperry was 
a spokesman for the unity of Protestant 
churches. 

Ordained in the Congregational ministry, 
he served as pastor in Fall River before be- 
coming minister of the Congregational 
Church in Boston, a post he held for eight 
years prior to joining the Harvard faculty in 
1922. Dean Sperry was one of the first 
Rhodes Scholars, and held degrees from 
Olivet College, the University of Michigan, 
Yale, Oxford, Amherst, Brown, Williams, 
Harvard and Boston University. 

Among his recent books are Religion in 
America, Jesus Then and Now, and The 
Ethical Basis of Medical Practice. 


Summer services 
Ocean Point, Maine 


July 4—Rev. John H. Wilson, Wilton, N.H. 

July 11—Revy. Elwin M. Wilson, Orono, 
Maine 

July 18—Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, Boston 

July 25—Rev. Herbert Hitchen, Buffalo, 
INDYe 

August 1—Maine Seacoast Missionary So- 
ciety 

August 8—Rev. Bertha F. Pettengill, Chi- 


cago 
August 15—Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, Chi- 
cago 
August 22—Rev. Hugh M. Burleigh, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


August 29—Rev. Joseph Barth, Miami, Fla. 


Northern New England Region 
MAINE 


Belfast June, July and August 

Castine June, July and August 

Kennebunk June, July and August 

Ocean Point July and August 

Portland “June, July and through 

August 15 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charlestown Union Services July and 
August 

Dublin all summer 

Francestown June, July and August 

Hampton Falls July 11th through August 

Lebanon Union Services after July 
11 

Nashua Union Services all sum- 
mer 

Newport July 

Portsmouth July 

Walpole all summer 

Wilton Center June and August 

VERMONT 
Brattleboro June and July 
Windsor Union Services through 


July 18 


Unitarian wins citation 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
has cited Elmer Stelley, the chairman of its 
Religious Educa- 

tion Committee, for 
“outstanding serv- 
ice to Unitarianism 
in New MHamp- 
shire.”. The cita- 
tion, awarded at the 
association’s annual 
meeting May 15, 
praised Mr. Stelley is . 
for his “inspiring leadership and tireless 
work.” 

Mr. Stelley is religious education and 
youth director in the Nashua, N.H., Uni- 
tarian church. He is on the planning com- 
mittee for the Shoals R.E. Institute. 


Bradley preaches abroad 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of The 
Peoples Church of Chicago (Unitarian), has 
left on his annual preaching mission in 
Europe. He will speak in Dublin, Belfast, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and spend a week 
at Manchester College, Oxford. 

Dr. Bradley has just been appointed a 
member of the University of Illinois Citi- 
zen’s Committee and a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Citizens of Greater 
Chicago. His new book, Living Creatively, 
will be published by Doubleday in the fall. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Chureh office 
oe daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 

irector. ; 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


VACATION TIME 
MAY BE 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR RESTUDY 
OF 
THE SCRIPTURES 
HERE AS ALWAYS 


YOU WILL FIND 
WIDEST VARIETY 


OLD VERSIONS AND NEW 


At Every Price Level, Best Values 


at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


HENRY DEXTER SHARPE 


There have been few—if any—more de- 
voted and able laymen in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship than Henry Dexter Sharpe. His 
death at his home in Providence, R.I., on 
May 17 in his 82nd year evoked a series 
of extraordinary public tributes. The Provi- 
dence Journal not only carried a general 
article on him as its front-page feature that 
morning, but devoted its entire editorial 
page to a detailed description of his char- 
acter and good works which have contrib- 
uted so much to countless people of Rhode 
Island and his city of Providence. 


Henry Dexter Sharpe 


Both the general article and the editorial 
made proper reference to his life-long mem- 
bership in the First Unitarian Church of 
Providence and of his devotion and service 
in the cause of Unitarianism. Here he grew 
up in the church school. He was a leader 
in the youth group of his day. As a young 
man he was superintendent of the church 
school. (In his will he left $10,000 to the 
church school endowment fund.) He was as 
constant a church attendant on Sunday 

»Mornings as the church ever had. If there 
were guests for the week-end they were al- 
ways brought to church. He served for 
many years as chairman of the Finance 
Committee and wisely conserved the funds 
so that there was a back-log for emergen- 
cies. He loved the historic and beautiful 
meeting house. When his sister, Miss Ellen 
D. Sharpe, led the movement in 1916 to re- 
store the church interior as near as pos- 
sible to its original form, Mr. Sharpe 
warmly aided her successful efforts. In 1931 
and 1941 he served on committees directing 
its repair and redecoration, and gave quietly 
of his own funds that it might be kept 
sound and beautiful. For many years he 
served faithfully and graciously as a deacon. 
He was the kind of sermon critic who when 
he disagreed with a viewpoint or spotted 
an inaccuracy, could always suggest in a 
relaxed and affectionate way sources which 

_ the minister might consult or lines of rea- 


soning which he might find profitable to fol- 
low to bring into focus another viewpoint. 

He was one of the founders of the na- 
tional Laymen’s League, its first treasurer, 
and re-elected year after year. He was a life 
member of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and attended its meetings with 
regularity. He was always a personal friend 
of the presidents of the association and 
many of the denominational leaders. These 
looked to him for advice and helpfulness 
which he never failed to give. He was a 
member and former chairman of the Com- 
mission on Planning and Review. He was 
the first chairman of the United Unitarian 
Appeal. 

It is of some interest that his highly able 
and devoted wife—who has been a civic 
leader in her own right—was a Unitarian 
who grew up in our Syracuse church. She 
was a member of Dr. John Haynes Holmes’ 
church at the time of their marriage. Mr. 
Sharpe’s own minister—Dr. Augustus M. 
Lord—assisted Dr. Holmes at the wedding. 
Mr. Sharpe’s son, Henry D. Sharpe, Jr., is 
an able young man and civic-minded citi- 
zen already showing the growth of those 
qualities which made his father so deeply 
loved and respected. 

It was because of all that Mr. Sharpe had 
come to mean to his own church and fellow 
members that the plan was made and car- 
ried out for surprising him with a hand- 
lettered and illuminated citation at the An- 
nual Loyalty Dinner of January, 1951. 

At the present moment we in Providence 
do not speak of the “loss” of Mr. Sharpe. 
We think rather of the “gain” of Mr. 
Sharpe. He did so much so thoughtfully and 
so effectively that we feel enriched in a spe- 
cial, sustaining way. We are blessed by the 
sense of his continuing presence and the 
pull of his inspiring example to “Go and 
do thou likewise.” R.H.S 


Minister receives 
Newport preaching award 


Rev. Richard Henry of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been chosen by the Newport Committee 
of the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion for their annual summer preaching 
award. Mr. Henry will preach during July 
at the Southern Congregational Church in 
Newport. 

A graduate of Harvard University and 
Union Theological Seminary, Mr. Henry 
has been minister of the Tennessee Valley 
Unitarian Church at Knoxville since 1949. 
He has served as regional director of the 
Thomas Jefferson Conference. Mr. Henry 
is vice-president of the Knoxville Area 
Mental Health Association and general 
chairman of the Knoxville Round Table 
Chapter, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 


PULPIT FACTS 


Waitstill H. Sharp has been called to 
Davenport, Iowa. He will take over his du- 
ties in late August. 

Robert S. Slater will serve as student min- 
ister at the Northfield and Bernardston 
churches, 

David Pohl, graduating from the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence, has accepted 
a call to The First Parish of Bedford, Mass. 

Arthur H. Tripp will take over his duties 
as Associate Minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on August 1. He 
leaves the church in Rockland, Mass. 

J. Frank Schulman, graduating from Har- 
vard Divinity School, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Associate Minister and Director of 
the School of Religion at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Worcester, Mass. 


Essex County Unitarians, Universalists,. 


form ‘Conference of Liberal Churches’ 


One hundred and fifty delegates repre- 
senting twenty-one Universalist and Unitar- 
ian churches of Essex County, Mass., met 
April 25 to form the Essex Conference of 
Liberal Churches. The “constitutional con- 
vention” which voted the new union grew 
out of four years of study and cooperative 
effort between the Universalists and Uni- 
tarians of the county. 

Prof. Karl W. Deutsch of M.I.T. and 
Rev. Albert C. Niles of Bangor, Maine, both 
members of C.L.C., gave the principal ad- 
dresses. Members of the committee which 
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drafted the constitution were Rev. Emerson 
S. Schwenk and Mr. Ralph Gardner of 
Haverhill, and Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., 
of North Andover. A candlelight service of 
dedication was conducted by representatives 
of Liberal Religious Youth. 

The new officers elected during the con- 
vention were Dr. Bradford E. Gale of Sa- 
lem, president; Mrs. Edward Hempel of 
Swampscott and Mrs. Philip E. Parker of 
Lynn, vice-presidents; Miss Mary E. Os- 
good, secretary; and Mr. Reginald Clark of 
Peabody, treasurer. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Anniversaries celebrated in Salem, Berlin, 


Exeter “CHURCHES” 100th to 325th birthdays 


The first congregational church to be 
gathered in the new world—the First Con- 
gregational Society in Salem (Unitarian)— 
began the celebration of its 325th anniver- 
sary in May. It was one of the earliest Uni- 
tarian churches in America. 

Beginning with a musical festival that 
drew 2000 persons to a concert of 400 mem- 
bers of the Federation of Men’s Singing 
Clubs of New England, the celebration will 
include an historical panorama in the fall 
and a Service of Thanksgiving in October 
when the parish will dedicate its new 
stained-glass window. The new window, 
which portrays “The Teaching Ministry of 
Jesus,” has been given in memory of George 
Swinnerton Parker of Salem. 

During the evening festival, the Unitarian 
hymn “Federal Street” was sung by the as- 
sembly. This tune, written in the organ loft 
of the First Church by General Henry K. 
Oliver, organist of the church from 1829 to 
1848, was arranged for the anniversary by 
Donald E. Vaughan of Portsmouth, N.H. 

Among the guests attending the evening 
banquet were Mayor Francis X. Collins of 
Salem, Mayor Clarence S. Wilkinson of Bev- 
erly, Senator C. Henry Glovsky of Beverly, 
Dr. and Mrs. William H. Gysan of the First 
Parish in Beverly and Dr. and Mrs. Brad- 
ford E. Gale of Salem. 

Commenting on the musical festival, one 
Salem paper observed: “the committee in 
charge could not have chosen a better way 
to open its celebration of a significant his- 
torical event than to sponsor such a great 
musical event and share it with the entire 
city.” Miss Mary Virginia Curtis, well- 
known opera singer and member of the 
church, was soloist. 

The First Parish Church (Unitarian- 
Congregational) of Berlin, Mass., celebra- 
ted its 175th anniversary during June with 
exhibits portraying the long history of the 
Christian community in the town. From 
June 20-24 special services were held with 
Rey. Robert W. MacNeill giving the anni- 
versary sermon and Rev. Marshall Jenkins 
delivering an evening address. 

On Anniversary Night, June 24, a reunion 
of former ministers and parishioners of the 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870 


Through its department of Vacations 
and Convalescent Care men, women, and 
children are aided to health, strength and 
happiness. The summer brings many re- 
quests for such service. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 

Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


WISDOM OF LIFE FROM THE BIBLE 


$2.00 postpaid. Send for free descriptive circular. 
J. M. Adison, 33 Wales St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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church was held. Miss Lucinda H. Harts- 
horn presented a brief history of the church 
and a pageant depicted periods of the church 
life. The original church was raised in 1779. 

The 100th anniversary of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Exeter, N.H., was marked 
June 5-6 with Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, giving the anniversary address at the 
service. Other speakers were William Roger 
Greeley, newly elected moderator of the 
A.U.A.; Harold W. Smith, who led the 
movement to build the new church plant; 
and Mrs. Helen Kreger, anniversary histor- 
ian. Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham, minister of 
the church, preached the anniversary ser- 
mon at the Home-Coming Service. Rev. 
Franklin Zeiger, minister from 1926-1936, 
also participated. A 100th Birthday Fund 
for major improvements and equipment has 
been organized. 


Many news stories have been postponed to 
fall issues of the Register to make room for 
May Meetings coverage. 


WILLIAM WILLETT PECK 


William Willett Peck was born in Port 
Jarvis, N.Y., December 5,1869. His training 
was Methodist with an A.B. from Wesleyan 
University, and he served Methodist churches 
from 1892 to 1896. He was ordained in the 
Unitarian Church in Chicopee in October 
1897. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in May, 
1906, there arose from the center of the 
assembly a slight, determined, young man 
who made a motion that the Association 
raise $150,000 for missionary work. This 
audacious youth was Will Peck, then the 
Unitarian minister in Needham. Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale stood on the rostrum to 
second the motion and the vote carried. 
That seemingly impossible task was 
achieved and celebrated at the following 
Annual Meeting in 1907. 

Will Peck was artistic and devoted to the 
dramatic in thought and action all his life. 
He was criticak and tentative in his ap- 
proach to life. He never could settle down 
and take it easy; such a career was not for 
him. His leadership was not cumulative in 
accomplishment. He was impulsive, intui- 
tive, generous. Many people were drawn to 
him, but not too closely. 

He served eight of our churches in the 
period from 1897 to 1951: Chicopee, Need- 
ham, Winchendon, Winthrop, West Upton, 
Mass.; Youngstown, Ohio; Albany, N.Y.; 
Groton, Mass. He was interim minister at 
Norfolk, Va.; Castine, Maine; and Manches- 
ter, N.H. At the close of his service in 
Groton his wife died. The couple had never 
had children, but they brought up five or- 
phan boys. He was made Minister Emeritus 
by the Groton First Parish which he had 
served for nine years. 

He died April 22, 1954 and the funeral 
service in his memory was conducted by 
Rev. Frank Edwin Smith. 

W.C.B. 


JB HOLLIS TEGARDEN 


A thinker of noble thoughts, a preacher 
of brave words, a doer of generous deeds, 
JB Hollis Tegarden died April 22, 1954. 

Ordained in the Second Baptist Church, 
Jackson, Miss., September, 1919, he came 
into our household of faith, May 17, 1921. 

He graduated from the University of Ten- 
nessee with the degree of A.B. in 1917. He 
served eight months in the Officer’s Material 
School in the Navy during World War I and 
was commissioned an Ensign. He graduated 
from Meadville Theological School in 1921 
with a B.D. degree, and in 1924 he received 
the degree of A.M. from the University of 
Chicago. 

In 1921 he was called to The First Uni- 
tarian Church: of New Orleans. In 1927 he 
accepted the call to the Hopedale Unitarian 
Parish, Mass., where he served until his re- 
tirement in 1953, 

Fortunate, indeed, the two Unitarian par- 
ishes where this good man served. These 
parishes are his heirs, having inherited an 
outstanding example of Christian living. 

His brother ministers of the Worcester 
Conference will never forget his deep de- 
votion to true liberalism, his kindly sense of 
humor and his gifts of mind and heart in 
his service of God and man. His ministry 
could be summed up in the terms of spirit- 
ual integrity. 

He is survived by his wife, Alma Whittle 
Tegarden, and a son, Reverend William 
Hollis Tegarden, Marblehead, Mass. 

“Well done thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

E.R.S. 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, one 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Miss Susan M. Andrews, Director of Religious "Bduca- 
tion; Mr. John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 
9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and 
Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 874 Beacon 
St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, and the Rev. Todd 
James Taylor, Ministers. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 
a.m.; Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 3 p.m.; 
High Schoolers on ae ;  College-Age Supper 7 p.m. 
THE CHURCH THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON 
WELCOMES ALL SosTON VISITORS. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Corner Tremont and 
School Sts, Dr: Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Elwood E. 
Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.) Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Sery- 


ice, 11 AM. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 


DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
Max A. Knapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 


Meditation — 


(Continued from page 23) 


Like the bee, gathering honey from different flowers, the wise 
man accepts the essence of different Scriptures, and seeks only 
the good in all religions. 

—Srimad Bhagavatam 


The paths to God are more in number than the breathings of 


created beings. 
—Sulfism 


After long study and experience I have come to these conclu- 
sions: that (1) all religions are true, (2) all religions have some 
error in them, (3) all religions are almost as dear to me as my 
own Hinduism. My veneration for other faiths is the same as 
for my own faith . . . . Our prayer for others ought never to 
be: “God! give them the light Thou hast given to me!” but: 
“Give them all the light and truth they need for their highest 


development.” 
—Mohandas Gandhi 


Prayer 


This is our poverty 

That we do not belong to each other 
Nor serve one another. 

We go each his own way, 

And do not care for our neighbor. 
We pray thee, O Lord, 


Redeem us out of this loneliness; 
Deliver us from the wrong that divides us; 
Join us closely in true love; 
Have mercy upon all thy children. Amen. 
—German Christian 


Truth and censorship — 


(Continued from page 9) 
individual—or party—that takes issue with our own convic- 
tions is necessarily wicked or treasonous—then indeed we 
are approaching the end of freedom’s TOA se eat 

As we preach freedom to others, so we should practice 
it among ourselves. Then, strong in our own integrity, we 
will be continuing the revolutionary march of the founding 
fathers. 

As they roused in mankind the determination to win 
political freedom from dynastic tyranny, we can ignite in 
mankind the will to win intellectual freedom from the false 
propaganda and enforced ignorance of Communist tyranny. 
Through knowledge and understanding, we will drive from 
the temple of freedom all who seek to establish over us 
thought control—whether they be agents of a foreign state 
or demagogues thirsty for personal power and public notice. 

Truth can make men free! And where men are free to 
plan their lives, to govern themselves, to know the truth and 
to understand their fellow men, we believe that there also 
is the will to live at peace.... 

(From the address by President Dwight D. Eisenhower at 

the Columbia University bicentennial dinner, May 31.) 


SSS 


Out-of-date — 
(Continued from page 19) 

my quest. | must keep myself alert, my 
eyes open, my soul sensitive to whatever 
syllable of this surrounding mystery I 
may be allowed to spell. And the per- 
sistence of the Theist is by no means 
barren of results. Gleams and flashes of 
insight do come to him from the sur- 
rounding darkness, and help to lighten 
man’s way through life’s maze. 

Meanwhile, the Humanist after one or 
two glances at the encircling gloom, also 
soliloquizes: What’s the use? I call to 
mind what some wag once said about 
philosophy. Philosophy is a blind man in 
a dark room, hunting for a black cat, 
which is not there. The Theist may con- 
tinue his unavailing speculations if he 
cares to; but even he will have to stop 
sooner or later. I prefer to stop sooner. 
My days on earth are numbered; and 
there is too much to do and learn in my 
spot-light. So he wheels about, and turns 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based wu a recent survey of the work and 


needs of the Bbipsoae) minis Coordinated 


-service ane emphasizes 
educational and community 
leadership. 


For information and_ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


a keen, untroubled face home to the in- 
stant need of things. 

In this matter of speculation the only 
difference between Humanist and Theist 
is that the Humanist stops sooner. But 
is that any ground for hard feeling? 
Would it not be well to remember that 
our resources are too meager and our 
energies too scanty to be wasted in 
needless controversy? Each needs the 
other, just as much as the extrovert cap- 
tain on the steamer’s bridge, peering into 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


at Weston 
M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process, Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and., individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 miles 
west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; Day 7-12. 


For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, 
Weston 93, Mass. 


the night, and the introvert chief engi- 
neer watching kis gauges down in his 
brightly-lighted engine room, need each 
other, and are the best of friends. 
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THIS SUMMER... 
ALL the advantages of a CHAUTAUQUA holiday, 
PLUS 
Congenial associates at 
UNITARIAN HOUSE 
UNITARIAN HOUSE is maintained on the grounds of famous Chautauqua In- 


stitution, Chautauqua, N. Y. Convenient to all the varied Chautauqua events— 
concerts, lectures, sports, planned program for your children from pre-school to 
college age. 
Season July 4 to August 29; cost $2.00 a night, per person. 
For information and reservations write 
Rey. and Mrs. Howard Box 


Unitarian House, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


EARLY RESERVATIONS RECOMMENDED! 
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Vital books and booklets on Unitari- 
anism published by The Beacon Press 


How many have you read? 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE 
By Earl Morse Wilbur. $3.00 


FREEDOM MOVES WEST: A History of the Western 
Unitarian Conference 


By Charles Lyttle. $3.75 


HUNTED HERETIC: The Life and Death of Servetus 
By Roland Bainton. $3.75 


RIGHT TO HERESY: Castellio vs. Calvin. 
By Stefan Zweig. $3.00 


PATHBREAKERS: Brief biographies of William Ellery 
Channing, Harm Jan Huidekoper, Theodore Parker, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, Julia Ward Howe, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 


By Nina Moore Tiffany. $2.00 


THEODORE PARKER, YANKEE CRUSADER 
By Henry Steele Commager. $3.50 


JEFFERSONIAN HERITAGE 
Edited by Dumas Malone $3.50 


LOUIS CRAIG CORNISH: Interpreter of Life 
By Frances E. F. Cornish. $2.00 


CHANNING: DAY BY DAY 
Compiled and Edited by Jose Chapiro. $5.00 


MARTINEAU SELECTIONS 


Edited by Alfred Hall. $2.50 
THE TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT IN CHRISTIANITY 
By Theodore Parker. 25¢ 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 

By William Ellery Channing. 25¢ 
A RELIGION OF THEIR OWN 

By Irving R. Murray. 75¢ 
FAITH IN THE MAKING 

By Harry C. Meserve. 25¢ 
CREATIVE FAITH 

By Charles Edwards Park. $3.50 
FAITH OF AN UNREPENTANT LIBERAL 

By A. Powell Davies. $2.50 
MESSAGE TO ATHEISTS 

By Dana McLean Greeley. $2.00 
AMERICA’S REAL RELIGION 

By A. Powell Davies. $1.50 
HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT $2.50 
BEACON SONG AND SERVICE BOOK $1.50 


The Beacon Press 
Dept. CR2 

25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Furst printing sold out in two weeks... 


Second printing at new low price— 


A Pocket Guide 


to Unitarianism 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


35c¢ 
(paper) 
$1.50 


(hard cover) 


@ “Do you have a book that will give prospective Unitarians 
a good idea of our religion?” 

@ “What can I give my friends that will explain Unitarian- 
ism and why it’s different‘from other religious movements?” 
@ “Do you have a comprehensive—but brief—digest of 
Unitarian beliefs for classes in comparative religions?” 

@ ‘Is there a text available for our seminar for new church 
members?” THESE ARE THE QUESTIONS YOU ASKED 
—AND HERE IS THE ANSWER—the first easy-to-read, 
easy-to-handle book on the important questions people ask 
about Unitarianism. Editor Harry B. Scholefield has selected 
outstanding Unitarian leaders to present compact and concise 
interpretations of Unitarian history, beliefs, worship, re- 
ligious education, organization, social action. 


CHAPTERS BY: 

e Harry C. Meserve 

e Jacob Trapp 

e Ernest W. Kuebler 
Homer A. Jack 

e Harry B. Scholefield 


e Dale Dewitt 


e Frederick May Eliot 


Order your copy today. You may want to order several copies to pass along 
to friends who have shown interest in the Unitarian movement. 
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NEW 
FORMAT! 
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| 

| 

| With A POCKET GUIDE 

| TO UNITARIANISM, the 

| Beacon Press 

| launches a new pock- 

| et-book size series for 

i your. convenience. 
The book measures 

I 4\/, x 7 and can be 

| easily slipped into 

purse or pocket. 


